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Major’s  disastrous  day 


‘Shabby  arid  mean-minded’ 


Huge  Tory  rev< 
over  pensions 


JOHN  Major  freed  a 
huge  revolt  by 
Tory  • back- 
benchers last 
night  over  his 
handling  of  plans 
for  £50  wnfliinn  cuts  In  war 
pensions,  branded  “shabby 
and  mean-minded”  In  a 
wounding  Commons  attack 
by  the  Labour  leader,  Tony 
Blair. 

Conservatives  and  Ulster 
Unionists  are  threatening  to  ; 
join  forces  to  make  the  Gov- 
ernment bade  down  on  the 
plan*,  disclosed  yesterday  by 
the  Guardian  after  they  were 
disguised  In  the  Budget  as 
si  nullification  of  procedures. 

In  the  noisiest  »nd  most  bit- 
ter In  the  Com- 

mons since  the  summer,  Mr 
Major  came  off  a pocs:  second 

to  Mr  In  a series  of  ex- 
changes on  exposure  of  die 
real  plans  and  the  acknowt- 
- edged  £1  miTHnin  “sweeten- 
ers" added  to  appease  ex- 
servtoe  groups. 

Mr  Major  aald  ttwmostgoBK 

tentfots  Issdfe,  the  proposed 
block  on  any  fUtore  clatms  for 
an  Increase  in  war  pension 
for  hearing  loss,  affecting 
10,000  war  veterans  a year, 
was  forced  on  the  Govern- 
ment by  independent  medical 
advice. 

This  was  echoed  in  a letter 
sent  to  Tory  MPs  last  night  by 
Lord  Mackay  of  Ardbreck- 
nish,  the  Socfel  Security  Min- 
ister, in  an  attempt  to  stem  a 
rising  tide  of  backbench 
anger.  Although  it  had  been 
draught  that  veterans  could 
suffer  war- related  hearing 
loss  long  after  leaving  the  ser- 
vices, he  said,  “recent  medi- 
cal advice  has  found  that  link 
does  not  exist". 

Earlier,  Lord  Mackay  had 
said  on  BBC  radio  that  this 
advice  appeared  unanimous 
and  had  emerged  not  from  a 
special  government  study,  but 
from  "a  long  process  of  inves- 
tigation andbooks  being  pub- 
lished and  texts  In  medical 
journals  and  so  on". 

He  maintained;  "1  asked  If 
there  were  any  medics  who 

haw  a counter  view  and  I was 

mid  than  were  none." 

Several  loading  medical «- 
parts  voiced  emprise  at  this 
assertion.  JOkwmmi  HwelL 
bead  of  the 

unit  at  the  Rayd  Mknn  Jb; 
stbputo  for  PM^ssM 

.ttwre  was  dear  evidence  to 

tteetenn. 

The ftb  Minister  con- 
flnned_tta;.¥h|m«fl,  but  in- 
sisted that  ise  .existing  pen- 
sioner would  fcoa-euts.  He 
accused  the  Guardian  -of 
being  misleading  and 
Simplistic.  ••  • 

Tory  back-benchers  ware 
almost  unanimous  test  nyrt 
In  expressing  dten^that  a 
■jvay  government  should  at- 
tempt  to  squeere  warpen^  wi- 
^Some  prlvatdy  criticised 
Mr  Major’s  P 
the  Commons.  One  accused 
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him  of  bluster;  another  said 
he  appeared  badly  briefed. . 

Although  the  proposed  cuts 
could  be  enacted  through  reg- 
ulations, have,  ad- 

vised ministers  that  the  most: 
contentious  one/  oh  d**”^***1 
pgw«i«ntt,  would  need  tegisl^. 
Hon  to  be  “watertight".  . 

The  Ulster  Unionist  leader, 
David  TOmMe,  saiA  “We  are-; 

properly.  We  are  gravely  dis- 
turbed by  what  we  have'; 

" *•.  i 

Winston  Churchill,  Tory 
MP  for  Daveyhnme,  called  for 
the  resignation  of  william 
WaldegravB,  Chief  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury,  who  appears 
to  have  forced  through  the  cut. 
an  deafhww  pensions  against 
Gie  cOTosittan  of  all  social  se- 
curity minister*;  .^ 
Ridiculing  mQjadSters'  at-  , 
tempts  to  attribute  the  cut  to 
medical  opinion,  Mr  Chur- 
ch ill  said:  “I  have  never 
heard  such  nonsense  in  my 
Hfo  Any  grown-up  govern- 
ment takes  responsibility  for 
their  own  actions  and  doesn’t 
try  to  go  and  hide  behind  pro- 
ftssidnal  advice.” 

Downing  Street  later 
claimed  Mr  Churchill's  views 
had  changed  after  being 
briefed  by  officiate  and  speak- 
ing to  Mr  Waldegrave. 

Mr  Blair  set  out  for  Mr 
Major  a series  of  specific 
questions  about  the  Guard- 
ian's disclosures  and  defied 
him  to  answer  them.  The 
prime  Minister  declined. 

Trading  Liberal  Democrat 
Aten  Beith  asked  Mr  Major: 
“Since  it  is  only  a few  weeks 
since  we  saw  disabled  war 
pensioners  determined  to 
march,  limp  or  be  pished  in 

wheelchairs  past  the  Ceno- 
taph, surely  yew  haven’t  for- 
gotten them  now?" 

Ex-service  groups  were 
holding  their  fire  after  talk- 
ing to  Lord  Mackay  at  the 
Central  Advisory  Committee 
meeting  yesterday.  Other 
groups  were  outspoken,  how- 
SerTThe  charity  Help  the 
Aged  said  the  cuts  showed 
-total  disregard  and  disre- 
spect" for  war  veterans. 
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Lest  they  torget...  Help  the  A^d  said  the  proposed  war  pension  cuts  showed  “total  disregard  and  dlsreqiect”  far  veterans  phoidow«  garry  wemer 

Clarke  scuppers  euro  plot 


Splits  on  single 
currency  widen 


# £ Blair?  You  say 
■ ■ the  changes 
are  just  simplification. 
Explain . . . 
abandoning  widows’ 
rent  allowance  for  new 
cases ...  not  issuing 
reminders  to  return 
claim  forms. . . 
the  instruction  ‘do  not 
direct  appellant 
to  Royal  British 
Legion  as  their 
representative.’  Is  that 
correct,  or  not? 

Major:  You  have 
completely 
misunderstood 
what’s  happened. 

You  have  got  it  wrong 
and  J hope  you  won’t 
pursue  it. 

Blairc  if  you  can’t 
answer  those  specific 
points  you  will  stand 
condemned  out  of 
your  own  mouth. . . 
They  (ministers)  know 
they  are  doing 
something  shabby 
and  mean-minded. 

If  you  can’t  be  trusted 
with  British  war 
pensioners,  then  why 
should  you  be  trusted 
at  all? 

Major:  As  is  typical, 
you  quote  out  of 
context,  wrongly, 
and  draw  the  wrong 
conclusions  ■ ■ 
as  a result  w w 


CABINET  unity  over 
Europe  was  again  in 
shreds  last  night 
after  the  Chancellor, 
Kenneth  Clarke,  virtually 
accused  the  Conservative 
Party  chairman,  Brian  Ma- 
whinney,  of  organising  a plot 
to  John  Major  Into 

reneging  on  their  compro- 
mise over  the  European 

single  currency. 


Uproar  at  last  nlgpt  s 
weekly  meeting  of  the  back- 
bench 1922  Committee  saw 
Tory  rightwingers  asking, 
"Who’s  in  charge  of  the  Gov- 
ernment — ■ fflarim  or  Major?" 
■while  loyalists  desperately 
.tried  to  get  their  colleagues  to 
stop  rocking  the  boat. 

A week  before  the  EITs 
Dublin  summit,  the  timing  is 
grim.  Publication  of  draft  KU 
treaty  provisions  — first 
reported  in  the  Guardian  — 
governing  sensitive  issues 
CTH-h  as  border  controls  and 


economic  policy 
right  wing  pressure  in  next 
week's  two-day  Commons 


Barely  48  hours  after  Mr 
Major  thought  he  had  pushed 
the  Tory  Euro-genie  back  into 
tts  bottle,  the  Chancellor  was 
forced  to  isstK  a statement  de- 
nying that  be  bad  threatened 
to  resign  if  the  party's  elec- 
tion manifesto  rules  out  a 
single  currency  in  the  1997- 
2002  parliament. 

Conservative  HQ  later 
joined  Mr  Clarke  In  a compre- 
hensive, if  unconvincing,  de- 
nial of  media  “mischief-mak- 
ing”- But  the  Chancellor 
initially  failed  to  disown 
reported  remarks  to  friends 
at  Westminster  that  he  had 
accused  Dr  Mawfainney’s  staff 
of  briefing  against  him. 

He  is  reputed  to  have  told 
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the  Prime  Minister’s  face, 
damaging  him  badly” 
convincingly  Qarke-Uk 
aphor  that  also  went 
undented. 


With  Labour  gleefully  stir- 
ring the  row,  few  Tory  MPs 
doubted  that  Mr  Major's  au- 
thority has  been  weakened. 
One  fv-yw  tnister  called  it  "his 
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Why  not  ask  for  a Canon 


BubbleJet  Rax  Machine 


this  Christmas? 


For  further  information 


freephone  0500  246  246. 
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Sketch 


O level  playing 
field  trips  up  PM 


Teachers  accuse  Shephard  of  trying  to  turn  back  clock  with  new  guidelines  favouring  the  three  Rs 

Tougher  exams  ordered 


Simon  Hoggart 


JOHN  MAJOR  was 

thoroughly  skewered  yes- 
terday, turning  gently  by 
the  Ore  like  a salmonella- 
infested  doner  kebab.  His  Tor- 
quemada  was  Tony  Blair,  who 
was  using  the  article  in  yes- 
terday's Guardian  which  ex- 
posed the  Government's  elab- 
orate cover-up  over  war 
pensions. 

(WQl  Mr  Blair's  aides,  the 
Praetorians  of  the  New  Bam- 
bocracy,  be  grateful  Tor  this 
paper's  help?  Don’t  be  silly.) 

It  was  an  exciting  day.  Just 
after  Messrs  Major  and  Blair 
walked  in,  Mr  David  Evans  (C, 
Welwyn),  was  In  the  middle  of 
a rant  about  tagging  crimi- 
nals. "Tha'  shambles  ovah 
they-ah,”  be  shouted,  in  what 
was  believed  to  be  a reference 
to  the  Labour  Party,  “ ’ave 

v*o'edaghist  every  pice  of  le- 
gislition  to  pu‘  crimnOs  be'ind 
bars.  Can  you  teD  us  whewer 
tagging  works  in  Barbados 
and  on  safari,  because  that's 
where  that  lo’  want  to  send 
’em!”  I want  to  tag  Mr  Evans. 
A bleep  would  warn  you 
whenever  that  voice  got 

within  half  a milp 
The  level  of  sophisticated 
argument  soon  fell  Alan  Beith 
(Lib  Dem,  Berwick)  was  the 
first  to  ask  about  the  war  pen- 
sions. The  Prime  Minister  bad 

been  there  when  ex-service- 
men had  marched,  limped  and 
been  pushed  In  wheelchairs 
past  the  Cenotaph. 

“Has  he  forgotten  them  al- 
ready?” he  demanded,  his 
voice  quavering  with  un- 
Beithian  emotion. 

Mr  Major  said  he  had  been 
misled  by  the  Guardian:  no- 
one  would  lose  money  as  a 
result  of  the  changes. 

Then  a curious  incident  oc- 
curred. You  may  recall  that 
two  psychologists  have  of- 
fered the  Labour  Party  a psy- 
chological profile  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  the  better  to  allow 
them  to  trip  him  up.  They 
point  out  that  he  is  deeply  sen- 
sitive about  his  academic 
record. 


So  when  Sir  Rhodes  Boyson 
asked  a question  about  exami- 
nation standards,  what  more 
natural  than  that  Mr  Tony 
Banks — one  of  the  Rude  Boys 
on  the  Labour  back  benches — 
should  shoutout:  “Show  us 
your  O levels,  John!” 

Mr  Blair  asked  an  aggres- 
sive question  about  the  pen- 
sions. But  inside  the  Prime 
Minister  something  had 

snapped;  a bolt  had  sheared 
off  and  was  rattling  danger- 
ously around  the  engine. 

“He  is  wrong!  He  is  just 
plain  wrongl”  he  shouted.  "I 
will  try  to  talk  the  Labour 
leader  through  it  gently,  so 
that  he  understands ...  If  he 
relies  on  the  Guardian  for  his 
information,  no  wonder  he  Is 
so  often  wrongl” 

Mr  Blair  rose  again,  this 

time  with  a list  of  secretive 
ways  which  can  be  used  to  cut 
payments — not  issuing 
rem  inders,  keeping  the  Royal 
British  Legion  out  of  it  and  so 
forth.  Labour  MPs  cheered 
dementedly. 

By  this  time  the  Prime  Min- 
ister had  lost  it  altogether.  “He 
has  completely  misunder- 
stood what  has  happened  as 
usual  he  has  misunderstood 
It,  and  he  has  misunderstood 
what  has  happened . . .”  he 
burbled,  shnBy. 

Mr  Blair  nallftri  h rm 

“shabby  and  mean-minded”, 
but  it  was  like  a matador 
following  the  coup  de  grace 
with  a shot  in  the  head  — 
savage  and,  in  the  end, 
unnecessary. 

Then  Tommy  McAvoy 
(Glasgow  Rutherglen) 
reminded  Mr  Major  that  his 
own  Chancellor  was  gloating 
about  his  triumph  on  the 
single  currency.  Ken  Clarke 
had  told  aBBC  journalist  that 
the  Prime  Minister’s  attempt 
to  change  policy  had  been  “a 
boomerang  laden  with  high 

explosives  which  has  blow  up 
in  Mr  Major’s  face”. 

Moments  later  the  Prime 
Minister  marched  grimly  out 
In  the  space  erf  15  minutes  he 
had  appeared  condescending, 
misinformed,  an  object  of  ridi- 
cule to  his  most  senior  minis- 
ter and,  worst  of  all,  a skin- 
fllnt  trying  to  pick  the  pockets 
of  our  ex-servicemen. 

And  ah,  perhaps,  because 
Tony  Banks  asked  about  his  O 
levels. 

LtoeBritfs.  by  Steve  Bell  and 
Simon  Hoggart,  isnoioaoailr 
able  in  bookshops  (Methuen 
£9J&). 
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Doggfather  part 
two:  the  return 


Garth  Cartwright 


Soul  Jam 

Wembley  Arena 

WHEN  Snoop  Doggy 
Dogg  strolled  on  to 
Wembley’s  stage  to  a 
collective  roar  be  must  have 
felt  like  Evander  Holyfleld 
after  taking  Mike  Tyson's 
title.  In  1994,  when  his  convic- 
tion for  crack  dealing  and  a 
coming  murder  trial  made 
him  a contemporary  folk 
devil,  a tabloid  campaign  de- 
manded the  deportation  of  the 
visiting  Snoop. 

Now  cleared  of  the  murder 
charge  and  with  bis  new 
album,  Tha  Doggfather,  sit- 
ting at  No.  1 in  Billboard’s  US 
album  chart.  Snoop  played  the 
champ  and  invited  everyone 
in  the  arena  to  a gangsta 
party. 

With  his  processed  hair, 
long  fingernails  and  gold 
jewellery.  Snoop  models  pimp 
fashions  straight  out  of 
Starsky  and  Hutch.  As  a resi- 
dent ofLos  Angeles  his  take  on 
the  world  is  undeniably  cine- 
matic and  his  songs  are  scato- 
logical street  operas.  Swagger- 
ing across  the  stage,  he  raps 
fluidly,  his  vocal  mannerisms 
and  low  comedy  masking  how 
nasty  his  rhymes  are.  Snoop's 
world  view  is  one  of  sex. 
money,  drugs  and  violence. 
His  opinion  of  women  Is  vile, 
but  the  audience  joined  in  his 
chants  and  whooped  when  he 
launched  into  his  anthems. 

Snoop  is  undeniably  charis- 
matic. a rhyming  Mephisto. 
and  his  appeal  both  sexy  and 
sleazy,  had  female  fans 
screaming  to  join  him  on  the 
stage.  Launching  Into  Murder 
was  the  Case,  with  Its  eerie 
effects.  Snoop  reflectively 


picked  out  the  words  and 
transfixed  the  audience.  Thai 
it  was  back  to  the  party,  pro- 
pulsive bass  patterns  and  hard 
hip-hop  beats  echoing  round 
the  arena.  Snoop  and  his  Dogg 
Pound  entourage  treated  it  all 
like  a street  party.  He  received 
an  ovation  for  his  tribute  to 
slain  rapper  and  label  mate. 
Tupac  Shakur,  then  intro- 
duced his  fellow  G-fank  star, 
Warren  G. 

IT  Snoop  was  all  chilled  cool 
Sisters  With  Voices  tried  to 
raise  the  roof  and  inject  spirit 
Into  the  soulless  arena  This 
New  York  vocal  duo  take  the 
classic  girl-group  format,  in- 
ject contemporary  dance 
beats  Into  it  and  sing.  Andean 
they  sing,  especially  when  the 
leading  vocalist,  Coko,  wailed 
with  beautiful  weariness:  “Is 

it  just  my  body  or  does  it  in- 
clude my  heart?" 

Blackstreet  may  not  mean 
much  here  but  in  the  US  they 
became  national  heroes  when 
their  single  Hot  Diggity  ended 
the  13-week  reign  ofLos  Del 
Rio’s  Macarena  as  the  nation’s 
No.  1 pop  song.  The  band 
leader,  Teddy  Riley,  is  a studio 
prodigy,  producing  everyone 
from  Bobby  Brown  to  Michael 
Jackson  before  he  was  25. 

Live,  Blackstreet  are  a rau- 
cous blend  of  harmonising 
and  pure  hip-hop  thump.  Riley 
and  his  three  group  mates 
sweat,  shimmy  and  encourage 
as  much  audience  participa- 
tion as  possible.  Blackstreet 
are  old-style  R’n’B  rapped  In 
Calvin  Kleins,  and  with  their 
energy,  humour  and  vocal 
ability  they  made  the  Soul 
Jam  not  only  the  biggest  but 
the  best  African-American 
event  to  happen  in  London  In 
1996. 

This  reoiew  appeared  in 
later  editions  yesterday. 


Girls  behaving  badly  are  back  as 

C4  heads  for  24-hour  broadcasts 


Andrew  Culf 
Media  Correspondent 


CHANNEL  4 yesterday  sig- 
nalled its  determination 
to  continue  courting  contro- 
versy by  announcing  the 
return  of  The  Girlie  Show. 

The  first  series  was  con- 
demned by  MPs  and  repri- 
manded by  the  Broadcasting 
Standards  Council,  but  Chan- 


nel 4 said  it  would  return 
“tighter  and  sharper,  but  stEQ 
determined  to  behave  very 
badly  indeed”. 

Sara  Cox  and  Rachel  Wil- 
liams will  be  joined  by  new 
presenter  Sarah  Cawood. 

Three  million  people 
watched  the  first  series  — 
billed  as  the  female  answer  to 
“new  laddism"  — with  men 
aged  between  25  and  50  prov- 
ing the  keenest  viewers. 


Donald  MacLeod 
Education  Correapoudent 


Gillian  Shephard, 
the  Education  and 
Employment  Sec- 
retary, yesterday 
ordered  measures 
to  make  A level  and  GCSE  ex- 
aminations more  traditional 
— despite  a 15-month  study 
which  found  no  evidence  of 
failing  standards  over  the 
past  20  years. 

Her  attempt  to  end  the 
annual  argument  about 
whether  exams  are  getting 
easier  was  frustrated  by  a 
lack  of  answer  papers  going 
back  to  1975  on  which  to  base 
firm  conclusions.  But  the 
report  by  the  Office  for  Stan- 
dards in  Education  and  the 
School  Curriculum  and  As- 
sessment Authority  re- 


inforced calls  for  more  em- 
phasis on  basic  writing  and 
numeracy  skills.  The  form 
and  content  Of  exams  had 
changed  over  time  but  the  de- 
mands on  students  appeared 
broadly  the  sama 

"I  am  dptwminpri  to  ensure 
that  standards  are  not 
allowed  to  slip  In  the  fixture 
because  the  efforts  of  our 
young  people  must  not  be 
wasted.  One  of  the  most  wor- 
rying features  of  this  report  is 
that  it  provides  farther  evi- 
dence of  inconsistencies  be- 
tween syllabuses  and  between 
examining  boards said  Mrs 
Shephard  yesterday. 

Teachers  accused  the  gov- 
ernment of  trying  to  turn  the 
clock  back  and  examination 
boards  insisted  today’s  stu- 
dents were  required  to  deal 
with  more  sophisticated  anal- 
ysis  in  answering  questions 


Main  points 

□ Fewer  A level  and  GCSE  syllabuses  to  choose  from. 

□ Merge  boards  — but  not  a national  board. 

□ More  pre-1900  literature  in  A level  English. 

□ Less  use  of  calculators  and  books  in  exams. 

□ National  archive  of  exam  scripts. 

□ More  emphasis  on  spelling  and  grammar  at  GCSE. 

□ Separate  English  language  GCSE  from  1998. 


compared  with  past  exams 
geared  to  feats  of  memory. 

New  guidance  from  the  au- 
thority will  further  tighten 
supervision  of  the  four  exami- 
nation boards  in  England.  In- 
creased stress  on  spelling, 

punctuation  and  grammar  in 


English  GCSE  papers  is  ex- 
pected to  be  followed  by  a sep- 
arate English  language  GCSE. 

At  A level  students  will  be 
required  to  read  more  classi- 
cal texts  than  the  present 
minimum  of  two  pre-1900 
texts.  In  maths  the  use  of  cal- 


culators is  to  be  restricted 
and  formula  sheets  reviewed. 

Mrs  Shephard  said  she  ex- 
pected the  number  of  sylla- 
buses to  be  cut  significantly 

— at  present  there  are  near!}’ 

2150  A level  and  AS  syllabuses 

In  English,  maths  and  science 

— and  stepped  up  pressure  on 
the  boards  to  merge  with  each 
other  and  the  vocational 
awarding  bodies.  But  she  said 
she  was  not  in  favour  of  na- 
tionalising all  exams  under  a 
single  board.  A national  ar- 
chive of  evam  scripts  is  to  be 
set  up  to  help  track  standards. 

David  Blunkett,  the  Labour 
Party's  education  spokesman, 
said  yesterday  he  was  now 
prepared  to  consider  a 
national  board  for  England, 
which  is  already  Liberal 
Democrat  policy. 

Sir  Ron  Dealing,  chairman 
of  the  authority,  said  the  in- 


vestigation by  SO  independent 
examiners  found  the  demands 
placed  on  students  were 
broadly  the  same  over  the 
pqc*  20  years.  "But  there  is 
absolutely  no  doubt  that  we 
need  to  seek  strengthening  on 
certain  of  the  key  elements  of 
English  and  maths.” 

Chris  Woodhead,  the  head 
of  Ofsted  who  has  stressed  the 
danger  of  slipping  standards, 
conceded  yesterday  there  was 
no  proof  that  standards  had 
fallen. 

John  D unford,  former  pres- 
ident of  the  Secondary  Heads' 
Association  and  head  of  John- 
ston school  in  Durham,  ap- 
pealed to  Mrs  Shephard  not  to 
turn  the  dock  back  20  years. 
“Let  us  make  sure  exams 
reflect  the  curriculum  of  the 
modem  day  and  not  some  pre- 
tent curriculum  of  20  years 
ago.” 


All-party  shame  over  gifts 


Sleaze  mires 
Ireland’s  top 
politicians 


Imagine  if  Marks  & 
Spencer  had  been  discov- 
ered paying  for  the  build- 
ing of  an  extension  to  the 
home  of  the  Transport  Secre- 
tary, Sir  George  Young,  and 
was  then  revealed  to  have 
been  funding  not  just  the  Con- 
servatives. but  also  Labour 
and  the  Liberal  Democrats. 
Now  switch  islands  and 
stores  and  find  it  is  all  true. 

The  story  began  at  the 
weekend  when  the  Irish 
transport  minister,  Michael 
Lowry,  resigned  in  order  to 
clear  his  name  over  allega- 
tions made  in  a confidential 
financial  report  He  had,  ac- 
cording to  a Price  Water- 
house  audit,  received  £208,000 
Crum  Dunnes  Stores,  Ireland's 
largest  chain,  for  work  to  his 
Tipperary  home. 

Then  on  Wednesday  the 
deputy  prime  minister,  Dick 
Sparing,  confirmed  that  his 
Irish  Labour  Party  — cur- 
rently in  government  — had 
received  about  £15,000  from 
Dunnes  to  help  pay  for  the 
1990  campaign  to  elect  Mary 
Robinson  as  president 
Yesterday  the  prime  minis- 
ter, John  Bruton,  disclosed 
that  his  Fine  Gael  party — the 
largest  of  the  three-party  co- 
alition government  — had 
sought  cash  from  Ben  Dunne, 
former  head  of  the  stores 
chain,  between  1987  and  1993, 

and  received  £180,000  to 
reduce  the  party's  debt 
But  the  glee  an  the  opposi- 
tion benches  of  the  Dail 
quickly  came  to  an  end  when 
the  gossips  alleged  that  a for- 
mer Fianua  Fall  minister  hafl 
received  more  than  £1  mil- 
lion via  an  account  in  Lon- 
don.  The  rumour  mm  has 
been  at  fall  tilt  and  the  name 


of  the  alleged  beneficiary  of 
these  Irish-style  shopping 
vouchers  is  common  cur- 
rency in  the  Dafl's  corridors. 
No  evidence  has  been  pro- 
duced to  substantiate  the  fin- 
ger-pointing. 

Three  members  of  Hanna 
Fail  have  already  admitted  to 
their  leader,  Bertie  Ahem, 
that  they  received  “small  and 
insignificant”  contributions 
from  the  Dunne  family  over 
the  past  three  general 
elections. 

Earlier  this  week  members 
of  the  Irish  parliament  were 
warned  to  avoid  using  parlia- 
mentary privilege  to  name 
names. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Price 
Waterhouse  report  into 
Dunnes  Stores,  described  as 
“political  dynamite”  by 
senior  politicians  in  Dublin, 
may  be  published  soon  In  an 
attempt  to  clear  the  stench  of 
sleaze.  Mr  Spring  has  warned 
Dunnes  boss  Margaret  Heffer- 
nan  of  mounting  public  con- 
cern about  the  Integrity  of  the 
political  system. 

The  report  was  drafted  in 
preparations  for  a multi-mil- 
lion-pound  court  battle  be- 
tween Ben  Dunne  and  his  sib- 
lings, Frank  Dunne,  Mrs  Heff- 
ernpn  and  Therese  Dunne.  A 
family  split  led  to  a power 
struggle  for  control  of  the 
chain,  which  was  eventually 
won  by  Mrs  Heffernan.  The 
case  was  settled  out  of  court 
in  1994,  with  Ben  Dunne 
receiving  a reported 
£125  million. 1 

Yesterday  the  Irish  Inde- 
pendent the  newspaper  that 
broke  the  story  last  week, 
said  its  source  had  revealed 
that  “you-know-who’s”  name 
is  not  printed  in  the  Price  Wa- 
terhouse report  “There  are  a 
series  of  what  could  be  false 
names  on  a money  trail  of 
cheques  made  out  to  cash  but 


Ben  Ihnme,  who  went  an  a Florida  hinge  that  led  to  the  legal  battle  exposing  the  cash  scandal 


Chancellor 
scuppers 
Tory  plot 
on  Europe 

continued  from  page  1 
worst  week  since  Redwood's 
leadership  challenge".  An- 
other said:  "He  looks  like  a 
boxer  on  the  ropes.” 

On  Channel  4 News,  the 
Eurosceptic  MP  Teresa  Gor- 
man said:  “It  looks  as  If  Ken 
Clarke  and  Michael  Heseltlne 
stitched  John  Major  up  on 
Tuesday" — a reference  to  the 
trio's  public  statements  re- 
affirming last  April’s  compro- 
mise. whereby  a Tory  govern- 
ment would  keep  its  options 
open,  at  least  in  theory,  on 
whether  to  join  the  euro  be- 
fore 2002. 

Not  all  sceptics  agree. 
Whether  Monday’s  dumsy  at- 
tempt to  reopen  the  compro- 
mise debate  was  launched  in 
the  Telegraph  without  the 
Prime  Minister’s  knowledge 
— some  MPs  said  It  stemmed 
from  a lunch  between  Mr 
Major  and  the  newspaper's 
editor,  Charles  Moore  — it 
has  achieved  the  opposite  ef- 
fect Mr  Clarke  has  his  "cop- 
per-bottomed’’ agreement  to 
uphold  the  earlier  formula  In 
writing.  He  is  said  to  carry  it 
round  in  bis  briefcase. 

Some  Tory  MPs  believe  Mr 
Clarke  should  resign  for  shar- 
ing with  BBC  journalists  his 
irritation  over  a West  End 
lunch  — the  source  of  yester- 
day’s “scooter"  remarks,  ac- 
cording to  Labour’s  Frank 
Dobson,  who  was  at  a nearby 
table. 

Today’s  Telegraph/Gallup 
poll  which  gives  Labour  a 
startling  post-Budget  lead,  up 
10  points  to  37  — 59  per  cent 
for  Labour,  22  Tories  and  12 
Liberal  Democrats  — will  en- 
hance their  resentment. 

Tony  Blair,  the  Labour 
leader,  said  last  night  that  the 
row  showed  the  Government 
was  now  "descending  into 
disorganised  shambles.  They 
are  not  only  incapable  of 
being  led  but  incapable  of 
governing  the  country." 


there  is  no  conclusive  proof" 
the  source  told  the 
newspaper. 

The  scandal  seems  set  to 
spread  to  include  the  names 
of  hosts  of  town,  city  and 
county  councillors  through- 
out the  Irish  Republic. 


Dunnes  Stores,  at  the  centre  of  reports  about  cash  gifts  which  are  rocking  Irish  politics 

Colourful  firm,  colourful  lives 


Dunnes  stores,  with 

its  “St  Bernard” 
label,  may  be  the 
Marks  & Spencer  of  Ire- 
land. bat  its  British  coun- 
terpart is  nowhere  near  as 
colourful,  writes  Dooid 
Sharrock. 

The  chain  was  estab- 
lished by  Ben  Donne  in 
Cork  in  1943  after  his 
father  dissuaded  him  from 
emigrating  to  the  United 
States.  When  he  died  in 
1983  the  company  had  64 
branches,  3,500  employees 
and  a turnover  of  £320  mil- 
lion a year.  hi«  sons  Ben 
and  Frank  took  over,  with 
their  sisters  closely 
involved. 

The  company  is  a private 
trust  owned  by  the  family. 
Chief  executive  is  Margaret 
Heffernan,  one  sister, 
whose  salary  in  1992  was 
reported  as  £1.5  million. 

In  1981  Ben  Dunne  junior 
was  held  captive  for  six 


days  after  he  was  kid- 
napped by  the  IRA.  He  was 
later  released  amid  reports 
of  a substantial  ransom 
payment.  He  has  refused  to 
talk  about  the  ordeal. 

Twelve  years  later,  he 
went  off  on  a golfing  holi- 
day to  Florida.  Off  the  fair- 
ways, he  went  on  a tycoon- 
style  binge  worthy  of  an 
American  television  soap. 

At  the  end  of  an  evening 
in  the  company  of  a prosti- 
tute and  a quantity  of  co- 
caine, Mr  Dmme  clambered 
on  to  the  ledge  of  his  17th- 
floor  hotel  room  and 
threatened  to  jump.  The 
police  talked  him  down  and 
he  was  fined  $5,000,  or- 
dered to  be  treated  for  drug 
addiction  and  barred  from 
the  US  for  life. 

The  incident  brought  to  a 
head  a simmering  family 
row  that  led  to  a lengthy 
legal  battle  for  control  of 

the  company. 


Margaret  Heffernan.  whose 
salary  in  1992  was  21.5m 

The  Price  Waterhouse 
report  at  the  centre  of  the 
present  row  was  commis- 
sioned as  part  of  Mrs  Heff- 
ernan’s  case.  The  matter 
was  settled  out  of  court  in 
1994.  Mr  Dunne  now  has' 
bis  own  retail  company. 
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Breaking  up  is  bard  to  do . . . Percy  Adams  sits  proudly  in  front  of  his  Northlew  Silver  Band  colleagues  before  the  split.  Mr  Adams  objected  to  ‘new-fengled  pop  stuff  by  artists  such  as  The  Beatles  and  Abba 


Last  march  of 
Colonel  Bogey 


Percy  Adams 
has  paid  the 
price  as  sounds 
from  the  1 960s 
oust  music  for 
the  over-60s. 
Stuart  Millar 
on  a coup  amid 
the  cornets 


COLONEL  Bogey 
was  a staple  of 
Northlew  Silver 
Band's  concert 
repertoire  for 
more  than  60  years.  But  the 
north  Devon  church  con- 
cert and  summer  fate  cir- 
cuit will  never  be  the  same 
after  a coup  by  young  mem- 
bers ousted  the  definitive 
military  march  and  the  vil- 
lage band's  veteran  musical 
director  in  the  name  of 
progress. 

In  a classic  example  of 
“artistic  differences*’, 
rebels  told  Percy  Adams, 
aged  78.  he  would  have  to 
go  because  his  old-fash- 
ioned tastes  were  putting 
off  new  recruits  and  forc- 
ing the  band  into  stagna- 
tion. Mr  Adams,  a fanner 
and  grandfather,  had  de- 
voted his  entire  life  to  the 
band  since.'joining  in  1932. 
He  rose  through  the  ranks 
playing  cornet,  tenor  horn 
and  trombone  before  tak- 
ing over  as  bandmaster  in 
1971.  Since  then  he  has  cho- 
sen every-  tune  the  20-piece 
band  played. 

The  dispute  came  to  a 
bead  at  a meeting  to  plan 


Brassed  off 


Top  five  brass  band  tunes  • v ^ 

Percy  Adams  . 

1i  Colonel  Bogey 
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the  Christinas  concert  in 
the  village  hall,  the  most 
glittering  date  in  the  band’s 
calendar.  The  youngsters 
demanded  that  they  be 
allowed  to  play  danger- 
ously modern  music  such 
as  The  Beatles  and  Village 
People,  but  Mr  Adams  in- 
sisted they  stick  to  mili- 
tary marches  and  rousing 
hymns.  They  responded  by 
offering  to  draw  up  his  res- 
ignation letter. 

Yesterday,  Mr  Adams  an- 
nounced he  would  boycott 
the  concert.  ”1  am  upset 
and  disappointed  at  the 
way  they  have  done  it/’  he 
said.  “I’m  not  young  and  if 
they  waited  I could  not 
have  gone  on  for  much 
longer.  When  they  asked 
me  to  resign  it  came  as  a 
shock ...  I think  one  or  two 
of  them  wanted  my  job  and 
that  is  why  they  kicked  me 
out.” 

He  said  he  preferred 
“proper”  old  brass  hand 
music.  “There  are  no  tunes 
in  the  stuff  they  wanted  to 
play.  I don’t  remember 
much  of  what  they  asked 
for.  but  there  was  stuff 
from  The  Beatles  and  a pop 


song  called  YMCA.  It  was 
all  the  new-fangled  pop 
stuff  they  wanted.” 

Mr  Adams  denied  he  had 
been  too  dogmatic  in  his 
musical  preferences.  “We 
did  play  some  modern 
pieces.  We  did  one  called 
Love  Changes  Everything 
or  something  Tike  that” 

None  of  the  rebels  could 
be  contacted  yesterday,  but 
the  band’s  chairman  ex- 
pressed regret  at  the  out- 
come. “Some  members 
wanted  to  play  modern  up- 
tempo music  and  Mr  Ad- 
ams did  not,  which  is 
understandable  for  some- 
one of  his  age.  but  he  was 
stopping  the  rest  of  the 
band  from  doing  so.” 

He  said  they  had  tried  to 
reach  a compromise  that 
would  allow  the  band  to 
play  up-to-date  pieces  while 
Mr  Adams  would  continue 
to  conduct  the  older  ones. 
“In  the  dud  there  seemed  to 
be  no  compromise  available 
and  he  was  asked  to  resign. 
No  one  wants  to  chuck;  out 
someone  who  has  served 
the  band  for  62  years  and 
we  very  much  regret  what 
has  happened.” 


Let  it  be. . .Percy  Adams  yesterday  alter  being  forced  out  of the  band  he  had  served  for  62  years  photograph:  marc  mi. 


CHARITIES  could  lose 
more  than  £260  million 
a year  as  a result  of  a 
daily  draw  to  be  launched  be- 
fore Christmas  -by  Britain’s 
biggest  bookmakers  in  a 
direct  challenge'  to  the 
National  Lottery. 

The  televised  lottery,  to  be 
called  Forty  Nines,  is  a Joint 
venture  between  Coral,  Wil- 
liam Hill  and  Ladbrokes, 
which  are  introducing  the 
draw  on  December  16  as  a 
direct  response  to  the  Govern-, 
meat's  continued  refusal  to 
allow  betting  on  winning 
National  Lottery  numbers. 

M Is  expected  to  start  as  a 
duly  draw,  but  Industry  ana- 
lysts believe  it  could  be  In- 
creased to  twice  a day,  de- 
pending on  public  reaction. 

, A spokesman  for  Camel  ot. 
the  National.  Lottery  opera- 
tor, said:  “We  are  aware  of 
the  move  and  are  considering 
our  position/4  ' 

It  Is  thought  to  be  looking  at 
the  possibility  of  a legal  chal- 
lenge on  the  grounds  that  the 
new  lottery  may  break  the 
1967  Gaining  Act 
The  Irish  lottery  has  lost  a 
fifth  of  its  revenue  since  the 
Introduction,  of  betting  In 
bookies’  shops.  Experts  feel 
the  UK  lottery  could  suffer  a 
similar  drop.  This  would 
equate  to  the  loss  of  £1  billion 
In  revenues  and  £260  million 
in  pay-outs  to  good  causes. 

In  common  with  the 
National  Lottery,  Forty  Nines 
will  be  based  on  a machine 
that  qoews  out  six  balls  num- 
bered -between ‘ one  and  49. 
There  are  no  plans  to  offer  a 
mulU-mlfiion-pound  jackpot, 
which-would  be  too  costly  to 
hedge  against  But  the  odds  It 
is  offering  are  likely  to  make 
it  a serious  rival  to  CameloL 
A £1  bet  an - five  correct 
numbers  would  win  a punter 
£100,000,  compared  with 
about  £1,500  in  the  National 
Lottery.  Three  correct  num- 
bers would  result  in  a £511 
payout,  whereas  the  Saturday 
draw  pays  out  £10. 

The  game  will  be  shown 
live  on  SIS,  the  satellite  tele- 
vision system  that  relays 
races  to  most  of  the  country's 
9^00  betting  shops. 

In 'addition  to  william  ffin, 
Ladbrokesrand  Coral  — who 
between  them  are  paying 
£400,000  in  start-up  costs  — 
other  Ieaxfihg  - operators,  ;in- 
duding  Stanley  Racing,  are 
expected -to -participate,  pay- 
ing £5  a shop  to  receive  the 
televised coverage. 


Vatican  talks  stall  over  women 


Pope  and  archbishop  agree  to 
rethink  road  to  reunification 


John  Hooper  in  Rome 


THE  Pope  and  the  Arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury-  an- 
nounced last  night  that 
their  two  Chur  dies  were  to 
rethink  their  talks  on  reunifi- 
cation because  of  the  "obstacle 
to  reconciif.-uton  caused  by  the 
ordination  of  women". 

In  a rare  joint  declaration, 
they  raid:  "In  view  or 
'women's  ordination’,  it  may- 
be opportune  at  this  stage  in 
our  journey  t*»  consult  further 
about  how  the  relationship 
In-tween  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion. and  the  Catholic 
Churvh  is  to  progress." 

Both  sides  insisted  they 
remained  committed  to  talks, 
and  the  .nmosphere  sur- 
rounding Archbishop  Carey's 
first  official  visit  to  the  Vati- 
can was  one  uf  cordiality.  But 


the  decision  with  which  it 
ended  is  bound  to  be  seen  as 
ominous  by  ecumenically 
minded  Anglicans  and  Roman 
Catholics. 

At  a press  conference  later 
the  archbishop  made  a series 
of  contadictory  remarks 
about  women's  ordination 
which  seemed  to  reflect  the 
strains  of  the  visit  “It  could 
be  that  the  ordination  of 
women  will  not  be  received 
into  the  life  of  the  Church. 
Anything  can  happen  in  the 
years  to  come,”  he  said. 

But  asked  whether  that 
meant  the  Synod’s  agreement 
on  women's  ordination  could 
be  reversed,  he  said  oo.  He 
added  that  women  priests 
were  going  from  “strength  to 
strength". 

The  Pope,  by  contrast  was 
unyielding.  Twice  in  the  day, 
his  steely  message  to  Angti- 


cans  was  that  — If  only  they 
would  think  long  enough  and 
pray  hard  enough  — they 
would  realise  he  was  right 
and  accept  his  authority. 

After  just  30  minutes  of  pri- 
vate discussion  with  Dr 
Carey,  he  said:  “My  particular 
responsibility  as  the  Succes- 
sor of  Peter  for  the  teith  and 
unity  of  the  Church  leads  me 
to  invite  my  brothers  and  sis- 
ters of  the  Anglican  Commu- 
nion to  reflect  on  the  motives 
and  reasons  of  the  positions  1 
have  expressed  in  the  exercise 
of  ray  teaching  office 

Earlier,  his  guest  had  swept 
into  the  Vatican  in  a black 
limousine,  and  been  ushered 
into  the  sumptuous  Apostolic 
Palace  which  serves  as  the 
Pope's  residence  and  office. 

Their  discussions  had  been 
billed  as  strictly  private.  But, 
with  an  unfortunate  turn  of 
phrase.  Dr  Carey  described  it 
as  being  "as  alone  as  you  ever 
want  to  be". 

Sitting  alongside  Dr  Carey 
In  the  Vatican  library  after- 


wards, his  hand  trembling  vi- 
olently as  he  read  from  a pre- 
pared text,  Pope  John  Paul 
made  clear  the  depths  of  the 
Vatican's  disillusion. 

He  said  the  split  with  Can- 
terbury in  the  16th  century 
bad  been  “tragic',.  Since  the 
start  of  their  talks,  Anglicans 
and  Roman  Catholics  had 
“joined  more  fervently  In 
prayer  for  the  gift  of  unity”. 
The  dialogue  had  “high- 
lighted points  of  convergence 
and  even  agreement  not 
thought  possible  before". 

But  be  went  on  to  imply 
that,  because  of  the  difficul- 
ties over  women’s  ordination, 
reunification  was  no  longer  a 
realistic  aim. 

Dr  Carey  and  bis  wife  were 
unexpectedly  asked  back  for 
lunch,  along  with  the  Angli- 
can Archbishop  of  Cape 
Town.  Njongonkuiu  Ndun- 
gane.  But  there  was  no  Invita- 
tion to  the  celebrations  the 
Vatican  is  planning  in  Rome 
to  marie  the  start  of  the  third 
Christian  millennium. 


John  Vassall,  once  Britain’s  most  notorious  spy,  dies  a secret  death 


Richard  Norton -Taylor 


THIRTY  years  ago.  his 
name  was  all  over  the 
front  pai^es.  Last  mouth  he 
dropped  dead  on  a London 
bus  and  no  one  noth-rd.  Jt 
emerged  yesterday  that  John 
Vassal!,  the  former  Admiralty 
clerk  at  the  centre  of  a spy 
scandal  that  rocked  the  Mac- 
millan government  and  sev- 
erely embarrnss-ed  the  secu- 
rity services,  had  been 
privately  buried. 

Vassall.  a homosexual 
blackmailed  by  the  KGB, 
changed  his  name  lo  John 
Phillips,  protected  by  obscu- 
rity- He  was  usually  de- 
scribed as  a lonely  figure.  Yet 


more  than  160  people 
attended  his  Latin  High  Mass 
funeral  service  at  the  Bramp- 
ton Oratory  in  Knightsbridge, 
west  London,  on  Tuesday. 
That,  too,  emerged  only 
yeste"»lay. 

The  congregation,  which 
heart,  a passage  from  The  Bal- 
lad of  Reading  Jail  by  Oscar 
Wilde,  included  friends  from 

the  British  Records  Associa- 
tion, where  he  worked  as  an 
archivist.  Also  there  was 
Lord  Longford,  who  met  Vas- 
sal] in  prison  after  he  was 
sentenced  to  18  years  In  1962. 

‘"1  saw  him  quite  often.  1 
was  impressed  by  him."  Lord 
Longford  said  yesterday.  He. 
described  the  funeral  as  a 
"pretty  good  tribute". 


Vassal]  died  of  a heart 
attack  at  the  age  of  72  outside 
Baker  Street  Underground 
station  on  November  18,  al- 
most entirely  forgotten  by  a 
public  which  had  vilified 
him,  despite  the  underlying 
questions  about  why  someone 
who  had  scarcely  hidden  his 
homosexuality,  and  had  in- 
dulged in  a lifestyle  well  be- 
yond his  official  means,  had 
not  been  suspected  sooner. 

His  arrest  and  trial  pro- 
voked a furore  at  a time  when 
political  scandal  was  more 
about  sex  and  spies  than  sex 
and  sleaze.  The  Vassall  case 
was  a kind  of  prelude  to  the 
ProfUmo  affair. 


Obituary,  page  *0 


John  Vassall:  vilified,  then 
forgotten,  by  the  public 


Ironically,  Pynchon’s  refusal  to  assume  a public  persona 
has  only  fuelled  an  image  he  may  have  never  intended. 
“It  works  for  him  that  he  is  a recluse,”  says  Chris  Calhoun. 
“I’m  sure  this  is  a coincidence,  but  it*s  very  big  business.” 

Nancy  Jo  Sales  on  the  world’s  most  notorious  literary  recluse 
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Cash  cuts  could  sink  marine  relics 
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looks  at 

proposal 

fora 

national 

register  of 

pre-1 945 

vessels 


Alliance,  an  A -c Lass  second  world  war  boat  at  the  Royal  Navy  eQin  3* 

Gosport,  Hampshire,  will  be  among  the  youngest  vessels  to  be  classed  as  wsto 

Listing  of  historic  ships  may 
see  many  left  high  and  dry 


Reaper,  a herring  drifter  built  in  1902  and  restored  by  the  Scottish  fisheries 

Museum  at  Anstruther,  Fife,  will  be  among  the  3,000  historic  ships  on  the  register 


Many  or  the  3,ooo  or 
more  historic  ships 
being  conserved 
around  Britain, 
from  Elizabethan  galleons  to 
20th  century  gunships.  are 
likely  to  lace  stormy  times 
after  the  announcement  yes- 
terday of  an  attempt  to  com- 
pile a national  ships  register. 

Hie  attempt  may  scuttle 
many  historic  ships,  cutting 
them  oft  from  any  hope  of  offi- 
cial funding. 

For  many  years,  naval  his- 
torians and  archaeologists 
have  worried  about  the  piece- 
meal nature  of  ship  conserva- 
tion. With  no  central  coordi- 
nation, far  too  many  of  some 
types  are  being  conserved  and 
none  of  others,  and  huge 
sums  are  poured  into  projects 
which  could  never  become 
commercially  viable. 

The  register  is  intended  to 
lead  to  a national  ships  collec- 
tion which  would  determine 
which  vessels  must  be  kept 
and  how.  Where  dozens  or 
even  hundreds  of  the  same 


Wrecks  and  restoration 


a THE  Mary  Rose.  Henry 
VTTTs  favourite  warship,  was 
bunt  about  1520,  and  sank  off 
Portsmouth  in  1545.  It  was 
raised  in  1982  and  is 
undergoing  a £1-25  million 
restoration. 

□ HMS  Warrior,  the  first 
steam-powered  armour-plated 
warship,  was  built  in  i860  and 
restored  at  Hartlepool.  The 
initial  restoration  cost  was  £8 
mill  inn.  She  is  now  estimated 
to  need  repairs  of  £1.2  million. 


□ HMS  Trlncomalee,  the 
oldest  floating  warship  in 
Britain,  a frigate  built  of  teak 
at  Bombay  in  1817.  Under 
restoration  at  Hartlepool 
since  1990,  it  got  a lottery 
grant  this  year  of  £975,000 
towards  the  £3.8  million  cost 

□ Cutty  Sark,  the  most 
famous  of  the  tea  clippers, 
hunt  on  the  Clyde  in  1869,  has 
been  a tourist  attraction  since 
1953.  and  will  soon  need 
further  restoration- 


type  exist,  only  the  best 
would  be  listed.  The  rest 
would  have  no  hope  of  gov- 
ernment binding  and  little 
hope  of  lottery  cash. 

The  cost  of  conserving  them, 
is  enormous:  one  formula  sug- 
gested is  10  per  cent  of  the 
original  conservation  cost  for 
maintenance  each  year, 
which  for  HMS  Warrior 
would  be  £1  million  a year. 


Recently  the  historic  ships 
collection  at  Exeter  docks 
went  into  receivership,  hit  by 
lease  problems,  maintenance 
costs  mid  a decline  in  visitors. 
If  a rescue  attempt  tails  the 
collection  will  be  split  up  and 
sold  abroad. 

The  National  Historic  Ships 
Committee  has  studied  the 
problem  for  the  past  18 
months  and  yesterday  pre- 


sented its  report  at  the 
National  Maritime  Museum 
in  Greenwich,  south  London. 

The  committee's  secretary. 
Colin  Allen,  a former  captain 
of  HMS  Warrior,  said:  -There 
may  come  a time  when  some- 
body has  to  say  ‘If  you  want  to 
keep  this  ship  going,  you’re 
on  your  own  with  whatever 
local  authority  or  private 
money  you  can  Find’." 

He  said  the  basis  for  long- 
term preservation  had  to  be 
historic  or  technological  in- 
terest. not  just  sentiment  or 
local  Interest 

The  committee  will  advise 
the  Heritage  Lottery  Fund  on 
hundreds  of  applications  com- 
ing In  from  ship  restoration 
projects. 

The  register  will  include  ail 
known  vessels  over  40ft  and 
40  tons  built  in  Britain  before 
1945  which  still  survive  in  UK 
waters.  Almost  900.  mostly  in 
public  ownership,  have  been 
classified,  but  there  are  be- 
lieved to  be  thousands  more 
in  private  ownership. 


Copyright  detectives  prepare  to  move  in  on  Whitehall 


Sarah  Boseley 


PRIVATE  detectives  em- 
ployed by  the  Copyright 
Licensing  Agency  may 
be  about  to  Infiltrate  a gov- 
ernment department  to  Inves- 
tigate suspicions  that  illegal 
photocopying  is  taking  place. 

It  is  against  the  law  for  any 
organisation,  from  schools  to 
multi-national  companies,  to 


ask  employees  to  photocopy 
even  a single  page  of  a book 
or  periodical  unless  it  has  a 
licence  from  the  agency. 

Thanks  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  agency,  which 
shares  out  the  revenue  from 
the  licences  among  authors 
and  publishers,  all  schools 
and  many  other  establish- 
ments now  have  legitimate 
standing. 

Yesterday,  however,  the 


CLA  announced  a crackdown 
on  companies  — and  govern- 
ment departments  — which 
through  ignorance  or  arro- 
gance are  breaking  the  law. 

‘7  am  putting  the  Govern- 
ment and  Opposition  alike  on 
notice  that  the  CLA  has  zero 
tolerance  of  illegal  copying," 
said  Colin  Hadley,  the  agen- 
cy’s chief  executive. 

-Any  government  depart- 
ment, local  council,  public 


body  or  quango  not  holding  a 
CLA  licence  can  expect  to  he 
under  the  closest  scrutiny 
from  the  CLA  and  its  investi- 
gators. 

“Those  who  cut  corners  or 
believe  themselves  above  the 
law  can  expect  to  be  exposed 
and  may  be  subject  to  finan- 
cial penalties  in  the  glare  of 
publicity." 

The  CLA  has  achieved  sub- 
stantial out-of-court  settle- 


ments with  such  institutions 
as  Morgan  Stanley,  Manches- 
ter city  council,  and  Fournier 
Pharmaceuticals  after  legal 
action. 

Recently  it  collected  £50,000 
from  Dar  Al-Hanrtasah.  one  of 
the  UK's  largest  engineering 
consultancies. 

If  the  agency  is  not  satisfied 
that  an  organisation  is  on  the 
straight  and  narrow,  it  sends 
in  private  detectives  whose 


mission  is  to  go  through  the 
rubbish  bins,  looking  for  pho- 
tocopies. If  that  produces  no 
revelations,  they  may  take 
over  tiie  company’s  cleaning 
contract,  or  even  pose  as  a 
rival  outfit,  and  ■ interview 
some  of  the  staff  as  if  to  poach 
them  for  better-paid  jobs. 

One  government  depart- 
ment in  particular  has 
aroused  suspicion.  The  CLA 
had  questions  asked  in  the 


House  of  Commons  about  the 
measures  each  department 
was  taking  on  compliance 
with  copyright  law.  The 
Welsh  Office  answered: 
"Nothing". 

The  CLA,  set  up  in  1982, 
now  represents  50,000  authors 
and  1,500  publishers.  The  cost 
of  a licence  ranges  from  £200 
for  a small  company  to 
around  £7.000  for  a multi- 
national 


Smoke 

incident 

forces 

tunnel 

safety 

review 


Keith  Harper 
Transport  Ecfltor 


EUROTUNNFX  has  been 
forced  to  amend  its 
emergency  procedures 
after  an  Incident  in  which  a 
15-miic  stretch  of  the  Channel 
Tunnel’s  service  tunnel  [Hied 
with  ilenso  exhaust  snwkc 
when  i ho  engine  of  n service 
vehicle  developed  a fault. 

Train  services  were  nut 
suspended  while  thr  smoke 
was  cleared,  oven  though  the 
service  tunnel  Is  intended  as 
a safe  haven  for  passengers 
during  an  emergency,  accord- 
ing to  a report  by  the  Health 
and  Safety  Executive.  The 
report  says  it  took  two  hours 
before  the  ventilation  system 
was  adjusted  to  clear  it. 

The  HSE’s  annual  report  tax 
railway  safety  says:  "While 
the  smoke  was  not  toxic,  an 
trains  should  have  been  sus- 
pended because  of  the  loss  of 
fhP  safe  haven.  Since  their 
rules  did  not  cover  this  even- 
tuality. Eurotunnel  continued 
to  operate  a normal  night 
service.” 

The  incident  took  place 
while  maintenance  was  being 

carried  out.  The  vehicle  de- 
veloped a fault  in  its  exhaust 
system  which  resulted  in 
"dense  smoke  being  emitted 
into  the  service  tunnel  (fom 
mid-point  to  the  UK  portal,  a 
distance  of  25  kilometres". . ... 

Vic  Coleman,  deputy  chief 
inspecting  officer  of  railways 
and  a member  of  the  Channel 
Tunnel  safety  authority,  de- 
scribed It  as  "a  very  low  level 
incident"  but  said  lessons  had 
been  learned. 

The  inspectorate's  report 
draws  attention  to  a 41  per 
cent  increase  in  vandalism  on 
railways  generally.  Deaths 
fell  from  43  to  29.  their  lowest 
ever.  But  the  total  number  of 
accidents  increased  by  80 
from  909  to  989. 

This  was  due  to  a rise  In  the 
number  of  trains  running 
into  obstructions  and  in  the 
number  of  fires  on  passenger 
trains,  mostly  caused  by 
vandalism. 

The  Transport  Secretary, 
Sir  George  Young,  said  that 
the  figures  proved  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  enhanced 
safety  regime  in  the  priva- 
tised railway.  It  remained  the 


Anti-stalking 
law  could  be 
used  against 
racists  and 
bullies  at  work 


Statement  says  protests  will  continue  until  Orange  parade  allowed 

Fears  of  more  loyalist  violence 
follow  arson  attacks  on  school 


Alan  Travis 
Home  Affairs  Editor 


THE  Government’s  anti- 
stalking law,  published 
yesterday,  is  so  widely  drawn 
it  will  also  be  used  against 
nuisance  neighbours,  work- 
place bullies  and  racists,  the 
Home  Secretary,  Michael 
Howard.  announced 
yesterday. 

Ministers  say  the  Protec- 
tion from  Harassment  Bill 
will  lead  to  200  new  cases  a 
year,  with  the  tough  penalty 
of  up  to  five  years  in  prison. 
“This  bill  tackles  the  kind  of 
harassment  which  makes  life 
a misery'  for  many  people  who 
feel  powerless  to  stop  it.”  he 
said. 

The  legislation  will  have  its 
House  of  Commons  second 
reading  on  December  16.  It 
will  tackle  sex  stalkers,  and 
lower-level  incidents  where 
somebody  causes  anxiety  by 
repeatedly  sending  unwanted 
flowers  or  gifts. 

Mr  Howard  insisted  the 
measure  would  not  stop 
people  from  going  about  their 
lawful  business  with  the  “le- 
gitimate work  of  the  police, 
the  security  service,  journal- 
ists and  others  recognised 
and  protected". 

But  last  night  the  Low-level 
"two  strikes"  trigger  for  pros- 
ecutions for  the  new  crimes 
attracted  criticism  from  civil 
liberties  campaigners  who 
also  said  it  was  so  widely 
drawn  It  could  be  used 
against  journalists  and 
protesters. 

The  bill  creates  two  new 
criminal  offences  in  England 
and  Wales.  The  “hxgh-Ievri’’ 
offence  which  Involves  a 
threat  of  violence  is  Intended 
to  catch  the  most  serious 
cases  of  harassment  “where 
on  more  than  one  occasion 
the  conduct  is  so  threatening 
that  victims  fear  for  their 
safety". 

The  lower-level  offence  is 
directed  at  behaviour  which 
is  non-violent  but  neverthe- 
less ran  have  devastating  ef- 
fects. The  victim  will  have  to 
prove  that  the  incidents  have 
happened  at  least  twice. 

The  bill  departs  from  previ- 
ous legislation  in  that  the  vic- 
tim does  not  have  to  prove  the 
attacker  intended  to  cause 
harm. 


DanrM  Sharrock 
Ireland  Correspondent 


FEARS  of  serious  vio- 
lence during  loyalist 
demonstrations  at  a 
Catholic  church  in 
Ballymena  this  weekend  grew 
yesterday  after  arson  attacks 
on  a Catholic  school  and 
homes. 

Nobody  was  hurt,  but  police 
said  one  family  — a couple 
and  their  two  children  aged 
six  and  four  — narrowly  es- 
caped injury  when  a petrol 
bomb  exploded  in  their  Living 
room  while  they  were  asleep 
In  the  town’s  Ekdlykeel  area. 
A device  foiled  to  Ignite  at  a 
second  Catholic  family’s 
borne  nearby. 

The  school,  St  Mary's  pri- 
mary, near  Our  Lady’s  Catho- 
lic Church,  which  has  been  at 
the  centre  of  violent  loyalist 
pickets,  was  extensively  dam- 
aged and  had  to  be  dosed- 
The  picket  of  the  church 
has  been  going  on  every  Sat- 
urday for  three  months,  and 
began  after  nationalists  in  the 
Antrim  village  of  Dunloy  pre- 
vented Orangemen  from,  pa- 
rading to  a church  service  at 
the  end  of  the  marching 
season. 

Last  weekend  the  protest 
intensified  when  a woman 
was  dragged  from  her  car  as 
she  left  the  church  and  an- 
other narrowly  escaped  in- 
jury when  a brick  was  thrown 
through  her  windscreen.  Pet- 
rol bombs  were  thrown,  a bus 
was  set  alight  and  several 
police  officers  were  injured. 

The  Belfast  Newsletter  yes- 
terday gave  details  of  plans 
by  shadowy  loyalist  elements 
to  escalate  the  protest 
It  quoted  from  statements 
using  recognised  codewords 
warning  that  there  will  be  no 
Standing  back  in  the  "anti- 
Fopish  protest  at  HarryvBle". 

Loyalist  statements  also 
said  plans  were  in  hand  to  ex- 
tend the  demonstration  to 
other  chapels  in  north 
Antrim. 

This  week  the  local  MP, 
Democratic  Unionist  leader 
Ian  Paisley,  broke  his  silence 
on  the  affair  to  condemn  the 
violence.  Since  then  flysheets 
have  been  distributed  accus- 
ing him  of  aligning  himself 
with  “the  Anglo-Irish  RUC 


and  the  pan-nationalist 
front”. 

A number  of  his  Free  Pres- 
byterian churches  have  also 
been  daubed  with  graffiti 
claiming  that  he  is  “no  Car- 
son”,  a reference  to  Mr  Pais- 
ley's hero,  the  anti-Home  Rule 
Irish  Unionist  and  barrister 
Sir  Edward  Carson. 

“We  intend,”  said  a state- 
ment. “that  the  protests  at  the 
chapel  will  continue  until 
after  an  Orange  parade  and 
church  service  has  been  held 
at  Dunloy  and  until  there  are 
public  assurances  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
the  SDLP  that  Orange  pa- 
rades and  loyalist  band  pa- 
rades will  be  permitted  to 
take  place  unhindered  In  all 
towns  and  villages  in  which 
such  parades  are  tradition- 
ally held  throughout  the 
North  Antrim  constituency." 

The  leaders  of  the  four 
main  churches  have  issued  a 
joint  statement  condemning 
the  protests. 

The  Ulster  Unionist  mayor 
of  Ballymena.  James  Currie, 
promised  to  be  at  the  church 
tomorrow  to  offer  his  support 
to  mass-goers.  David  Ervrine 
of  the  Progressive  Unionist 
Party,  which  is  linked  to  the 
Ulster  Volunteer  Force,  said 
he  would  also  be  there. 

Mr  Currie  said  yesterday: 
“The  vast  majority  are  good, 
decent,  hard-working  people. 
It's  a very  respectable  are a 
and  they  want  nothing  to  do 
with  this.  It  should  be  very 
dear  to  everyone  that  many 
Protestants  are  being  intimi- 
dated by  these  people." 

Mr  Currie  said  he  intended 
to  be  at  Our  Lady’s  chapel  on 
Saturday  evening  in  spite  of 
thrpafs  to  him  and  verbal 
abuse  of  his  famfly- 

Mr  Paisley’s  son,  Ian,  con- 
finned  he  had  been  warned 
by  police  that  the  Ulster  Vol- 
unteer Force  had  put  him  on 
a death  list  because  of  his  op- 
position to  the  protest 

The  political  wing  of  the 
Irish  National  Liberation 
Army  warned  yesterday  of  an 
escalation  in  the  conflict  A 
spokesman  for  the  Irish 
Republican  Socialist  Party 
said  condemnation  was  no 
longer  enough.  ‘‘There 
remains  the  risk  of  very  real 
repercussions  for  the  entire 
community.” 


The  bumed-out  home  of  a Catholic  family  in  Ballymena 
above,  and,  below,  St  Mary’s  primary  school  Is  cleaned  up 
after  It  was  fire-bombed  yesterday  photographs;  kelvin  boyes 
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Generals  call  for  an  end 
to  nuclear  weapons 


David  Fairttall 
Defence  Correspondent 


Field  marshal  Lord 

Carver,  a “Desert  Rat" 
who  rose  to  Britain's 
chief  of  defence  staff;  yester- 
day joined  more  than  60  gen- 
erals and  admirals  worldwide 
calling  for  the  elimination  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

Those  declaring  that  nu- 
clear weapons  represent  “a 
clear  and  present  danger  to 
the  very  existence  of  human- 
ity" include  two  former  Nato 
supreme  commanders.  John 
Galvin  and  Bernard  Rogers. 
Russia’s  General  Alexander 
Lebed.  President  Yeltsin's  ex- 
security  adviser,  and  the  US 
air  force  general  Charles 
Horner,  who  ran  the  air  cam- 
paign in  the  Golf  war.  These 
are  fighting  men  who  evident- 
ly share  Field  Marshal 


Carver’s  belief  that  having  a 
nuclear  deterrent  is  riskier 
than  not  having  one. 

Their  statement,  published 
in  London,  proposes  three  im- 
mediate moves  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  ending  of  the  cold 
wan  further  large  cuts  In  nu- 
clear stockpiles,  taking  those 
that  remain  gradually  off 
alert,  and  declaring  that  the 
world  must  work  towards 
their  total  elimination. 

“The  exact  circumstances 
and  conditions  that  wfil  make 
it  possible  to  proceed  finally 
to  abolition  cannot  now  be 
foreseen  or  prescribed,"  the 
statement  continues.  But  in 
the  generals’ 'view  one  obvi- 
ous prerequisite  is  a world- 
wide system  of  inspection  to 
ensure  that  rogue  states  or 
terrorists  cannot  acquire 
such  weapons.  With  this 
would  go  “an  agreed  proce- 
dure for  forcible  interna- 


tional intervention"  to  de- 
stroy illicit  weapons. 

The  signatories  say  the  end 
of  the  cold  war  favours 
disarmament  The  UN’s  ap- 
proval of  a comprehensive  test 
ban  treaty  earlier  this  year  is 
one  of  several  steps  towards  a 
nuclear-free  world.  But  Rus- 
sia and  the  US  keeping  war- 
heads in  storage  after  destroy- 
ing their  means  of  delivery 
creates  a “reversible  nuclear 
potential".  The  nuclear 
threats  most  commonly  postu- 
lated to  justify'  maintaining 
nuclear  armaments  “are  not 
susceptible  to  deterrence  or 
are  simply  not  credible". 

The  generals  conclude: 
"The  end  of  the  cold  war 
makes  It  possible.  The  dan- 
gers of  proliferation,  terror- 
ism and  a new  nuclear  arms 
race  render  it  necessary." 
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Sheep  dip  adviser  quits 


over  government  ‘gag’ 


Paid  Brown 

Enrtroisnant  Correspondent 


w^^Bcaused  by  a 

has  resigned  from  hi 
cause  he  has  been  “g< 
a new  code  of  coodu 
he  says  prevents  hi 
the  fun  truth  in  court 

Goran  A Jamal,  3 
tant  at  the  Institute  < 
logical  Sciences  In 
had  been  preparin 
called  as  an  expert  * 
cases  where  aTiegpd  \ 
organ o-phosphate  < 

ware  rbdming  tfama; 

ever,  a new  code  of 
for  the  Medical  and  i 
Panel  of  the  Ministry 
culture  Imposed  in  ] 
effectively  prevented 
ing  the  court  the  fttl) 
what  he  knew. 

Dr  Jamal  said  yest 
was  distressed  and  al 
the  content  of  the  c 
was  imposed  upon  « 
It  clear  It  was  a res 
issue  for  me  hut  tin 


truth  of  whether  tl 
entitled  to  compensi 
was  the  only  ind 
member  of  the  comm 
The  Ministry  int 
evidence  available  to 
mittee  about  dam-ig 
be  kept  confidential 
Jamal  accepted  that 
lieved,  however,  that 
prevented  him  givij 
evidence  that  would 
sisted  claimants. 

Mr  Tyler  and  i 
Meacher,  Labour  i 
menl  spokesman,  ai 
Angela  Browning,  aw 
ture  minister,  next  wi 
mand  publication  oft 
Mr  Meacher  said: 
scientist  has  been  f 
resign  as  a result  oft] 
fry’s  gagging  attempt 
A ministry  spoke 
said  the  code  was  int 
provide  guidelines  I 
mittee  members  gfr 
dence  in  court.  It 
tended  to  prevent 
information  that  wa 
reedy  in  the  public  dc 


not  relent  There  was  a con- 
flict between  continued  mem- 
bership and  serving  justice  In 
a court  of  law.  In  effect,  they 
were  forcing  me  to  be  eco- 
nomical with  the  truth." 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
instructed  sheep  formers  over 
many  years  to  use  organo- 
phosphate  sheep  dips  even 
though  there  was  evidence 
they  could  be  harmful. 

There  is  increasing  evi- 
dence both  from  Dr  Jamal's 
institute  and  the  United 
States  that  low  level  exposure 
to  sheep  dip  causes  neurologi- 
cal damage. 

It  was  Dr  Jamal’s  pioneer* 
ing  work  that  first  proved 
that  low  level  exposure  to  of- 
gano-phosphates  caused 
nerve  damage. 

He  said  it  was  not  until  it 
became  known  he  was  pre- 
pared to  give  evidence  that  tl» 
code  of  conduct  was  imposed. 

An  all-party  group  of  MPs  IS 
hacking  Dr  Jamal.  Its  chair- 
man.  Paul  Tyler.  Liberal 
Democrat  MP  for  North  Corn- 
wall, said:  “Dr  Jamal  63'"® 
hope  to  victims  of  orffufr 
phosphate  poisoning  when  b* 
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Brussels  proposals  include  new  powers  on  immigration,  asylum  and  frontiers 


The  European. 
Union’s  draft  treaty 
— the  blueprint  for 
closer  integration — 
was  released  in 
Brussels  yesterday. 
The  document  forms 
not  only  the  basis  for 
next  week's  Dublin 
summit,  but  the  text 
with  which  British 
Eurosceptics  and 
Europhiles  will  do 
battle  in  the  run-up  to 

the  general  election. 
In  many  key  areas, 
Britain  isina 
minority  of  one  in 
objecting  to  the  draft 
treaty's  proposals, 
leading  Eurosceptics 
to  fear  that 
objections  will  be 
drowned  out  by  an 
integrationist 
majority. 

The  European 
Commission 
president,  Jacques 
Santer,  said 
yesterday  the  EU 
would  soon  face  its 
“moment  of  truth” 


Draft  treaty’s  main  points 


Britain  is  pledged  to  fight  curbs  on  Its  border  powers,  although  the  European  Courtis  likely  to  rule  that  UK  passport  checks  on  other  EU  citizens  are  illegal 


□ The  social  chapter, 
which  Britain  has  an  opt- 
out  from,  should  be 
integrated  into  the  treaty, 
extending  to  all  member 
states  the  content  of  an 
agreement  "which  at 
present  applies  to  14 
member  states  only”. 

□ A new  article  giving 
the  EU  powers  over  _ 
internal  and  external’ 
border  controls,  asylum 
policy,  and  measures 
affecting  refugees  and 
displaced  persons. 

□ Sets  2001  for  hid 
opening  of  internal 
borders. 

□ Establishes 
citizenship  of  the 
European  Union,  but  this 
is  intended  to 
“complement  and  not 
replace  national 
citizenship." 

□ Identifies  fundamental 
human  rights,  the 
freedom  of  citizens  to  live 
and  work  throughout  the 


Union,  the  fight  against 
crime  and  drugs,  and 
Jobs  as  key  priorities. 

□ Proposes  a 
permanent  upper  limit  of 
700  members  of  the 
European  Parliament,  no 
matter  how  much  the  EU 
expands.  In  future  there 
may  be  fewer  MEPs  from 
each  country. 

□ Defers  any  proposal 
on  the  future  size  of  the 
Commission,  changes  in 
the  votes  of  each  member 
state  or  on  the  key  issue 
Of  "flexibility"  — the  right 
of  those  EU  countries 
which  wish  to  cooperate 
more  closely  to  do  so 
without  being  prevented 
by  the  veto  of  others. 

□ Future  proposals  for 
joint  action  in  foreign  and 
security  policy  to  be 
prepared  by  a Brussels- 
based  unit  under  control 
of  a more  powerful 
secretary-  general  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers. 


EU  nearing  moment  of  truth  on  treaty,  warns  Santer 
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Howard  threatens  veto  on  move 
to  relax  Europe  passport  checks 


JohnPafaiwrlnBnnsflh 
and  Alan  Travis 


THE  president  of  the 
European  Commis- 
sion. Jacques  Santer. 
yesterday  spelled  out 
the  choice  facing  the  EU  — 
and  particularly  Britain  as  its 
moat  sceptical  member  — as 
the  union's  draft  treaty  was 
unveiled  before  next  week’s 
Dublin  summit 
The  EU,  he  said,  would 
soon  face  a “moment  of  truth" 
in  its  quest  for  greater  politi- 


cal unity.  Asked  whether 
there  was  any  prospect  of  the 
British  Conservative  govern- 
ment to  agreeing  to  closer 
union,  Mr  Santer  replied:  “In 
my  experience  agreement  in 
these  negotiations  only  comes 
at  the  last  moment,  some- 
times in  the  last  five  minutes. 
But  I do  not  rule  out  that 
under  the  Dutch  Presidency 
[starting  in  June  1997]  a mo- 
ment of  truth  will  arrive. 

"We  will  have  to  answer  the 
question  *what  is  the  political 
project  for  Europe  40  years 
after  the  Treaty  of  Rome?*." 


Mr  Santer  told  a press  confer- 
ence in  Brussels  given  jointly 
with  the  Irish  prime  minister, 
John  Bruton,  whose  country 
holds  the  current  EU  Council 
presidency.  “We  must  decide 
between  Europe  as  a political 
project  or  it  being  a vast  free 
trade  area.  That  Is  when  there 
will  be  a choice  and  a moment 
of  truth.” 

Mr  Bruton,  who  wDl  host 
the  two  day  Dublin  summit 
on  December  1S-14,  was  more 
circumspect  when  he  was 
asked  whether  he  believed 
John  Major  could  agree  to 
some  of  the  proposals  in  the 
Irish  EU  Presidency  draft 
treaty.  These  indude  new 
powers  to  be  given  to  the 
European  Union  over  taunt- 


Sceptics  set  to  vent  spleen 


IDcIhmI  Whit* 

PoMM  Editor 


WARRING  Conserva- 
tive Euro-factions  will 
get  their  long-awaited 
chance  to  air  differences  over 
the  fhture  direction  of  the 
European  Union  in  a two-day 
Commons  debate  next 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  — 
a day  before  the  Dublin 
summit. 

Ministers  confirmed  the 
timetable  last  night  as  Tory 
sceptics  on  Europe  responded 
with  alarm  to  the  draft  EU 
treaty  revisions  produced  by 
the  Irish  presidency  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  on  bor- 
der controls  as  well  as  the 
powers  of  the  commission 
and  Strasbourg  parliament 
Some  sceptics  believe  a 
firm  No  Is  the  key  to  a fifth 
elect  fan  win.  A senior  back- 


bencher said:  “We  must  be 
like  1940,  we  must  stand 
alone.” 

Colleagues  in  the  Lords 
claimed  that  a minister  had 
finally  admitted  that  member 
states  can,  in  theory,  be  taken 
to  the  European  Court  for  eco- 
nomic delinquency,  whether 
or  not  they  join  the  euro- 
currency. 

They  pointed  to  Lord 
Mackay  of  Arbrecknish's 
speech  in  this  week’s  Lords 
debate  in  which  he  told  Lord 
Tebbit  that  “all  members  of 
the  single  market  should  take 
account  of  the  community  as 
a Whole  when  running  their 
economies. 

“Single  markets  work  bet- 
ter with  a degree  of  coordina- 
tion in  certain  economic  poli- 
cies, In  particular  asounds 
public  finance  and  low 
inflation." 

He  told  Lord  Tebbit  he  “did 


Birt  plea  to  MPs  over  Murdoch’s  digital  TV 


Andrew  Cuff 
Media  Correspondent 


JOHN  Birt,  the  BBC’s  direc- 
tor general,  yesterday 
made  a last-ditch  appeal  to 
MPs  to  ensure  Rupert  Mur- 
doch’s control  over  the  gate- 
way to  digital  television  is 
fairly  regulated. 

He  said  Parliament  faced  a 
crucial  decision  which  could 
shape  the  fate  oT  British  tele- 
vision for  the  next  10  years. 

Mr  Birt  told  the  Commons 
national  heritage  committee 
that  BSkyB  had  established 
do  facto  control  of  the  gate- 
way Into  the  digital  world. 

"They  have  got  the  batter- 
ing rams  of  sport  and  movies 
— thev  have  got  the  gateway. 


They  will  control  the  inter- 
face with  the  viewer,  with  our 
licence  feepayers." 

Mr  Murdoch  plans  to 
launch  up  to  200  digital  satel- 
lite channels  next  autumn. 
Access  will  be  through 
BSkyB’s  set-top  box  and  it 
will  have  control  of  the  sub- 
scription management 
systems. 

The  BBC,  which  plans  to 
offer  its  services  via  digital 
satellite,  terrestrial  and  cable 
delivery  methods,  fears  it 
may  be  unable  to  negotiate 
satisfactory  terms  with 
BSkyB. 

It  wants  to  broadcast  its 
firee-to-air  services  — BBCi 
and  BBC2  in  widescreen  and 
24-hour  TV  news  — on  digital 
satellite,  alongside  planned 


subscription  channels,  in- 
cluding Catch-Up  TV,  offering 
instant  repeats,  and  other 
themed  education,  comedy 
and  drama  services. 

Mr  Birt  said  regulations  on 
the  licensing  of  the  set-top 
boxes  contained  “important 
shortcomings”.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Industry 
has  given  Oft  el's  director  gen- 
eral, Don  Crickshank,  powers 
to  intervene  over  anti-compet- 
itive  behaviour. 

But  Mr  Birt  said:  “Every- 
one in  Parliament,  and  in  the 
community  more  widely,  in- 
cluding BSkyB.  should  want 
orderly  entry  into  the  market- 
place.” It  could  only  be 
achieved  by  having  common 
standards  through  a single 
set-top  box. 
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NOTICE  TO  BORROWERS 

At  CSiC  we  are  committed  to  keeping  borrowers’  costs  down, 
and  acknowledged  for  doing  so  - What  Mortgage  magazine  this 
vear  commended  C&C  as  having  the  best  value-for-money 
mortgages  over  the  last  five  years  of  any  major  high  street  lender. 

Onr  commitment  to  competitive  mortgage  rates  continues  but,  from 
1 February  199?,  we  will  no  longer  link  our  rate  to  that  of  the  other 
fit  o large  lenders.  The  last  review  date,  in  accordance  with  the  term, 
of  our  Mortgage  Price  Promise,  will  therefore  be  15  December  1996. 

This  notice  also  applies  to  customers  whose  loans 
start  between  now  and  1 February  1997. 
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gration,  asylum,  external 
frontiers  and  the  fij£it  against 
crime.  Other  proposals 
clearly  point  to  the  need  for 
more  majority  voting,  greater 
powers  for  the  European  Par- 
liament and  a stranger  com- 
mon foreign,  security  and  de- 
fence policy. 

The  Home  Secretary, 
Michael  Howard,  greeted  the 
disclosure  of  the  new  commis- 
sion proposals  on  border  con- 
trols with  a robust  declara- 
tion in  London  that  he  would 


veto  any  attempt  at  Dublin  to 
lift  British  passport  checks  on 
EU  citizens.  But  former  Home 
Office  minister,  Charles  War- 
dle,  warned  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  overlooking  an  im- 
pending ruling  from  the 
European  Court  in  Luxem- 
bourg that  Britain's  existing 
passport  checks  on  other  EU 
citizens  were  fllegaL 
“We  have  already  signed 
away  our  right  to  indepen- 
dent border  controls  in  the 
Single  European  Act,”  said 


Mr  Wardle.  “Lady  Thatcher 
has  said  herself  she  was  mis- 
led over  her  belief  that  we 
had  negotiated  an  opt-out” 
Although  Britain  has 
firmly  resisted  attempts  to 
reduce  passport  checks  at 
ports  such  as  Dover  on  EU  cit- 
izens, Mr  Howard  has  been 
instrumental  in  creating  a 
stem  of  internal  immigra- 
ion  checks.  Letters  went  out 
to  more  than  one  million  Brit- 
ish companies  this  week  tell- 
ing them  of  new  penalties  for 


S 


employing  illegal  immig- 
rants. 

However  Mr  Howard,  who 
as  a leading  Cabinet  Euros- 
ceptic has  continually  raised 
the  spectre  of  mass  immigra- 
tion if  external  UK  border 
Checks  are  dismantled,  be- 
lieves the  Government  can 
resist  any  further  moves  by 
other  EU  states  to  extend  the 
current  seven-strong  Schen- 
gen agreement  for  free  move- 
ment by  EU  citizens. 

“We  cannot  stop  discussion 


of  this.’*  he  said  yesterday. 
“But  our  position  is  clear  we 
will  use  our  veto  at  the  Inter- 
governmental conference  to 
maintain  our  border  controls. 
We  believe  in  defending  Brit- 
ain's interests.  If  necessary 
even  if  that  means  being  Iso- 
lated in  Europe."  Mr  Howard 
claimed  that  France  had 
maintained  passport  checks 
at  its  Northern  frontier  and 
had  reinstated  them  at  ail 
other  borders  this  week  after 
the  Paris  metro  bombing. 


not  see  any  prospect”  of  mem- 
ber states  being  taken  to  the 
Court  for  faning  to  honour  its 
obligations  “unless  it  were  to 
do  something  deliberately  to 
destabilise  the  single  market 
and  the  Community  as  a 
whole” 

Such  circumstances  were 
“so  extreme”  that  no  sensible 
government  would  do  it,  the 
junior  minister  told  peers, 
some  of  whom  were 
unconvinced. 

In  the  Commons  the  Prime 
Minister  yesterday  renewed 
his  pledge  that  a referendum 
would  beheld  before  sterling 
was'Tlnked  in  any  way"  with 
a European  single  currency. . . 

He  told  MPs  at  question 
time  that  the  Tories  had  made 
a “firm  commitment"  to  hold 
such  a poll  if  the  Government 
hacked  economic  and  mone- 
tary union  in  the  next 
parliament 
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Peace  under  pressure  in  former  Yugoslavia 


Station 
back 
on  air 


Julian  Borger  hi  Belgrade 


THE  independent  Bel- 
grade radio  station  B92 
went  back  on  the  air 
yesterday  evening  In  one  of  a 
series  oT  concessions  by  tbe 
Serbian  government,  which 
had  shut  down  the  network 
two  days  before. 

Index,  a student  radio 
station,  was  also  back  on  air. 
Meanwhile,  tbe  unpopular 
Socialist  party  boss  in  the 
second  city  of  Nis  quit  and 
the  government  promised  to 
pay  arrears  in  student  grants 
and  pensions  and  to  cut  the 
cost  of  electricity.  More  offi- 
cials are  likely  to  go. 

On  the  18th  consecutive  day 
of  protests  against  govern- 
ment rigging  of  last  month's 
local  elections,  more  than 
120,000  demonstrators 
marched  through  Belgrade. 
Government  officials  hinted 
yesterday  that  they  would  be 
prepared  to  acknowledge  op- 
position election  wins  In  Nis, 
but  were  not  ready  to  cede 
control  of  the  capital. 

The  national  broadcasting 
corporation  wrote  to  B92  to 
say  its  transmitter  was  work- 
ing again  after  damage 
caused  by  “heavy  rain".  Jour- 
nalists at  the  station  believe  it 
had  been  closed  down  for 
reporting  the  protests. 


Protesters  parade  an  effigy  of  President  Slobodan  Milosevic  dressed  in  a prison  uniform  through  Belgrade  yesterday 
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The  ‘handmaiden’  who  punches  above  his  weight 


Britain’s  ambassador  to  Serbia  has  rejected 
accusations  that  he  is  appeasing  its  presidential 
strongman,  reports  Julian  Borger  in  Belgrade 


IVOR  ROBERTS,  Britain's 
man  in  Belgrade,  is  a 
household  name  in  Ser- 
bia. The  students  doggedly 
demonstrating  in  the 
streets  of  the  capital  all 
seem  to  know  who  the  Brit- 
ish ambassador  is.  They  do 
not  think  much  of  him. 

Aleksandar  Zlvanovic.  a 
politics  student  aged  23. 
was  dismissive.  “Your  man 
here  is  far  too  dose  to 
[President  Slobodan]  Milo- 
sevic,” he  said.  “He  is  on 
state  television  all  the  time, 
and  then  Milosevic  says 
"The  West  is  on  my  side’." 

That  opinion  is  not  lim- 
ited to  students.  In  the 
Washington  Post  Last  week, 
Morton  Abramowltz,  a for- 
mer United  States  diplomat 


and  president  of  the  Carne- 
gie Endowment  for  Interna- 
tional Peace,  wrote  a bitter 
indictment  of  the  West’s 
‘'coddling”  of  Balkan 
dictators. 

Mr  Abramovitz  attacked 
US  officials,  and  added: 
“Hue  British  have  been  even 
worse  in  playing  up  to  Milo- 
sevic. In  Belgrade,  their  am- 
bassador is  widely  regarded 

as  his  handmaiden.” 

The  insult  stone  the  For- 
eign Office  into  am  Immedi- 
ate retort.  Malcolm  Rlfidnd 
described  It  as  a “disgrace- 
ful attack  on  one  of  oar 
finest  diplomats". 

Mr  Roberts,  aged  50.  is 
the  perfect  example  of  what 
the  Foreign  Office  likes  to 
refer  to  as  “punching  above 


our  weight”.  The  tall  diplo- 
mat, whose  trademark  Is  a 
wry,  world-weary  sense  of 
humour,  has  a higher  pro- 
file and  more  access  to  the 
president  than  any  other 
Western  envoy,  including 
the  head  of  the  US  mission, 
Richard  Miles. 

Mr  Roberts,  who  has  been 
in  Belgrade  since  March 
1994,  argues  that  by  keep- 
ing a channel  to  Mr  Milose- 
vic, it  has  been  possible  to 
exert  pressure  cm  the  Ser- 
bian regime  both  during 
the  Bosnian  war  and  in  the 
uneasy  peace  after  it. 

“My  role  is  not  to  ap- 
pease,” he  said.  “My  role  Is 
to  act  as  a conduit  1 go 
round  much  of  the  time  de- 
livering very  unpleasant 


messages  to  the  regime. 
People  are  willing  to  see  me 
because  they  think  of  me  as 
scrupulously  fair.” 

The  Serbian  opposition 
questions  just  who  is  using 
whom,  nija  DjuMc,  a Demo- 
cratic Party  spokesman,  ar- 
gues that  Mr  Milosevic  has 
flailed  to  meet  most  of  his 
obligations  under  the  Day- 
ton  peace  accord. 

Meanwhile,  Mr  Djukic 
says,  Mr  Milosevic  has 
been  able  to  portray  him- 
self as  a statesman  and 
friend  of  the  West  To  this 
end,  US  and  British  diplo- 
mats have  been  “misused 
and  manipulated”. 

Mr  Roberts  and  Mr  Miles 
appeared  on  television  vis- 
iting state-run  factories  in 
October  at  the  height  of  the 
campaign  for  federal  and 
local  elections.  The  official 
media  portrayed  the  visits 
as  a demonstration  of  ap- 
proval for  President  Milo- 
sevic’s economic  policies. 


High  profile:  Ivor  Roberts 

Dragoslav  Rancic,  of  tbe 
magazine  Nin,  said  Mr 
Robert's  appearance  at  a 
state  plastics  factory 
“could  only  be  interpreted 
as  a gesture  with  political 
characteristics.  It  was  un- 
pleasant coincidence.” 


Mr  Roberts  is  exasper- 
ated by  the  charge  of  taking 
sides.  “It  is  very  difficult  to 
promote  British  commer- 
cial interests  when  every 
visit  to  a factory  is  manipu- 
lated by  the  state  media.” 

British  policy  towards 
the  Balkans  has  won  the 
country  few  friends  in  the 
Bosnian  and  Croatian  gov- 
ernments. However,  Mr 
Roberts  appears  to  be  claw- 
ing back  some  of  the  lost 
ground. 

When  the  independent 
Belgrade  radio  station,  B92, 
was  closed  down  by  the 
regime  this  week,  Mr 
Roberts  was  the  first  diplo- 
mat to  turn  up  at  the  studios 
to  lend  vocal  support. 

“We  were  very  grateful, 
he  was  here  the  moment  we 
were  closed  down  and 
spoke  out  in  front  of  the 
cameras,”  said  Aleksandar 
Vasovlc,  a B92  editor. 


Aid  terms 
spelt  out 


Fetor  Pros tan,  page  S 


Ian  Black  and  Dsnrtd  Farfrtwll 

WESTERN  powers 
are  to  increase 
pressure  on  the 
Bosnian  authori- 
ties to  hand  over  indicted  war 
criminals  and  wDl  directly 
link  future  aid  to  meeting 
pledges  made  under  the  Day- 
ton  peace  accord,  it  was  an- 
nounced yesterday. 

A plan  approved  by  a two- 
day  peace  implementation 
conference  in  London, 
attended  by  50  countries, 
promised  more  resources  for 
the  Hague  war  crimes  tribu- 
nal and  the  International 
Police  Task  Force  (IPTF). 

It  aTwi  vowed,  though  with- 
out elaboration,  to  consider 
“what  further  measures  can 
be  taken  to  facilitate  tbe  de- 
livery of  indictees  to  the  tri- 
bunal for  trial”. 

But  Cari  Blldt,  the  high  rep- 
resentative for  Bosnia,  said 
police  would  not  have  the 
power  to  arrest  TO  indicted 
•war  criminals  still  at  large, 
although  the  conference  em- 
powered the  IPTF  to  investi- 
gate Bosnian  policemen. 

The  Bosnian  president, 
Alija  Izetbegovic,  complained: 
“Apart  from  the  fact  that  all 
speakers  pointed  to  the  need 
for  arresting  war  criminals, 
nothing  concretely  has  been 
agreed.” 

Malcolm  Rifkind,  the  For- 
eign Secretary,  said:  “Bosnia- 
Herzegavina's  leaders  can  be 
in  no  doubt  that  the  interna- 
tional community's  willing- 
ness to  devote  farther  human 
and  financial  resources  to 
their  country  Is  dependent  on 
a strengthened  commitment 
to  implementation  of  the 
peace  agreement  in  all  areas. 

“It  had  been  assumed  we 
had  an  automatic  require- 
ment to  provide  economic 
and  military  help.  These 
should  not  be  taken  for 
granted.  It  would  be  Irrespon- 
sible for  the  moment  to  with- 
draw that  support,  but  it’s  not 
gning  to  go  on  indefinitely." 

There  were  few  specifics  to 
flesh  out  the  message  of  ''con- 
ditionality”, but  the  plan 
called  for  more  progress  on 
the  return  of  refugees,  free- 
dom of  movement  and  com- 
munication, and  creating 
common  institutions  and  in- 
dependent media 
It  called  for  "early  progress" 
to  create  a national  telephone 
system,  stating:  “No  new  as- 
sistance will  be  offered  to  the 
telecommunications  sector 
unless  connections  between 


the  [separate]  systems  are  In- 
cluded In  the  efforts.' 

Reconstruction  assistance 

will  also  be  linked  to  the  ful- 
filment of  pledges  for  Bosnia- 
wide  road  and  rail  systems, 
national  car  number  plates 
and  jointly  administered 
airspace. 

Some  deadlines  are  given, 
though  there  is  no  mention  of 
sanctions  If  they  are  not  met: 
arras  reductions  are  to  be 
completed  by  October  1997; 

municipal  elections  must  be 
held  by  next  summer;  a cen- 
tral bank  should  be  opera- 
tional by  early  next  year:  and 
a new  flag  should  fly  by  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Meanwhile,  the  European 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  signed  a £21  mil- 
lion loan  agreement  with  Bos- 
nia yesterday,  to  Improve  Sa- 
rajevo's airport,  roads  and 
bridges.  Officials  said  it  was 
the  first  loan  signed  by  both 


‘The  economic 
and  military  help  of 
Western  countries 
should  not  be 
taken  for  granted’ 


Serb  and  Muslim-Croat 

entities. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Lon- 
don conference  should  enable 
Nato  and  Russian  ministers 
meeting  in  Brussels  next  week 
to  give  a clear  military  mis- 
sion to  toe  31.000-strong  multi- 
national “stabilisation  force” 
(S-For)  preparing  to  take  over 
In  Bosnia  on  December  2D. 

The  military  chiefs  have  de- 
manded that  the  Job  they  do 
be  precisely  defined  — espe- 
cially as  the  available  forces 
are  being  halved.  They  want 
an  “integrated”  plan  of  action 
so  they  can  provide  security 
for  relief  agencies,  police 
forces  and  refugee  organisa- 
tions without  soldiers  being 
expected  to  do  those  organisa- 
tions' jobs  — for  which  they 
say  they  have  neither  the 
resources  nor  the  expertise. 

The  intention  is  to  review 
S-For*s  progress  every  six 
months  and  gradually  reduce 
Its  size.  The  military  accepts 
that  an  international  force 
may  have  to  stay  beyond  the 
18-month  limit  — a provi- 
sional deadline  still  debated 
within  Nato.  But  it  would  be 
expected  to  have  a different 
mandate  and  composition. 


EU  commissioner  backs  soft  drug  legalisation 


Stephen  Bates  hi  Brussels 


IT  IS  time  to  experiment 
with  legalising  drugs  be- 
cause prohibition  has  not 
worked,  according  to  Emma 
Bo  nin  o.  an  Italian  European 
commissioner. 

She  told  a conference  at  the 
European  Parliament  in  Brus- 
sels yesterday:  “Thanks  to 
prohibitionist  policies,  drugs 
are  now  goods  whose  produc- 
tion, trade  and  consumption 
are  illegal  and  yet  they  are 
pi  ?bahly  the  only  goods  which 
one  can  buy  anytime  and  any- 
where. McDonald’s  outlets  oc- 
casionally close,  so  do  gas 


stations,  but  you  will  always 
be  able  to  buy  an  illegal  drug, 
no  matter  where  you  are  and 
whether  it  is  Christmas  Eve 
or  Ramadan. 

“Should  we  not  try  to  ex- 
periment with  drug*  legalisa- 
tion and  dissuasion,  reduc- 
tion of  demand  through  moral 
persuasion?  My  answer  is 
clear  and  it  is  yes ...  1 simply 
believe  in  personal  responsi- 
bilities and  personal  choices. 

"The  state  is  not  there  to 
dictate  personal  choices  and 
behaviours.  Any  meaningful 
interpretation  of  tbe  rule  of 
law  should  lead  us  to  hold 
where  there  is  no  victim, 
there  is  no  crime  ...  We  can 


try  to  convince  drug  users 
that  their  choices  are  self-de- 
structive. but  we  have  no 
right  to  impose  on  them  our 
choices.” 

Ms  Bonino,  whose  responsi- 
bilities include  humanitarian 
aid  and  consumer  affairs  but 
not  drugs,  stressed  she  was 
speaking  in  a personal 
capacity.  But  ber  call  for  a 
softer  line  is  sure  to  anger 
most  member  states,  many  of 
which  are  trying  to  coordinate 
tougher  sentencing  policies. 

The  commissioner  — who 
admitted  to  being  a chain 
smoker  but  not  to  trying  any- 
thing stronger  than  tobacco 
— believes  that  soft  drugs 


should  be  available  for  sale 
and  that  hard  drugs  could  be 
made  available,  under  medi- 
cal supervision,  by 
prescription. 

Tbe  conference  was  orga- 
nised by  a radical  anti-prohi- 
bitionist organisation  and 
attended  by,  among  others, 
Danny  Cohn-Bendit,  the  stu- 
dent agitator  of  the  1960s  who 
now  sits  as  a German  Green 
MEP.  It  came  just  days  after 
the  Netherlands  infuriated 
member  states  by  apposing 
attempts  to  harmonise  drug 
laws  at  a meeting  of  justice 
and  home  affairs  ministers. 

The  Netherlands  takes  over 
the  rotating  six-month  EU 


presidency  — and  the  lead  in 
policy  formulation  — at  the 
start  of  next  year.  But  it  has 
clashed  with  the  other  mem- 
bers over  its  liberal  penal  pol- 
icies just  as  serious  attempts 
are  under  way  to  co-ordinate 
the  struggle  against  interna- 
tional crime. 

Drug  policy  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  individual  states  but 
the  Netherlands'  liberal  laws, 
which  permit  tbe  sale  of  small 
quantities  of  cannabis  in  reg- 
ulated coffee  shops,  have  irri- 
tated the  French  government 
in  particular,  which  claims 
that  the  policy  allows  French 
citizens  to  smuggle  tbe  drug 
into  the  country. 


Hedy  d’Ancona,  a former 
Dutch  health  minister, 
backed  her  country's  policy  at 
the  conference,  claiming  that 
the  legalisation  of  soft  drugs 
had  helped  discourage  experi- 
mentation with  harder  drugs 
and  reduced  trafficking. 

A recent  report  by  the  EXTs 
drugs  monitoring  unit  shows 
little  correlation  between  the 
harshness  of  a state's  policies 
and  the  level  of  drug  abuse.  It 
estimates  that  20  per  cent  of 
Europe’s  teenagers  have  tried 
cannabis,  16  per  cent  solvents 
and  S per  cent  amphetamines. 
But  only  2 per  cent  have  ex- 
perimented with  cocaine  and 
l per  cent  with  heroin. 
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World  news  in  brief 


US  warns  China  not  to  drop 
Hong  Kong  legislature 


THE  US  said  yesterday  it 
was  unhappy  at  the  pro- 
gress of  human  rights  talks 
with  China  — and  warned  it 
will  oppose  any  moves  in 
Beijing  to  disband  Hong 
Kong’s  elected  legislature. 

Changes  to  the  legislature 
would  be  “both  unnecessary 
and  unwise",  said  Winston 
Lord,  US  assistant  secretary 
of  state,  at  the  end  of  a two- 
day  visit  to  Hong  Rong.  “Tbe 
US  has  a very  strong  Interest 
in  seeing  a smooth  end  suc- 
cessful transition  here  and 
will  be  working  to  support 
that  process,”  he  added. 


China  has  vowed  to  replace 
the  Hong  Kong  legislature 
with  a provisional  body  when 
it  takes  over  the  territory  in 
the  middle  of  next  year.  A 
Beijing-controlled  committee 
wOI  name  the  60-member  in- 
terim body  by  the  end  of  this 
month. 

Apart  from  recent  clashes 
over  Hong  Kong.  Beijing  and 
Washington  have  had  other 
differences  over  tbe  annual 
review  of  China's  "Most  Fa- 
voured Nation”  trading 
status,  which  governs  copy- 
right protection  and  textile 
quotas.  — Reuter. 


Colombian 

massacre 

^■WENTY-FOUR  peasant 
■ farmers,  including  a preg- 
nant woman,  were  massacred 
yesterday  in  the  jungle  region 
of  Sucre,  northern  Colombia. 
writes  Jeremy  Leonard  in 
Bogota. 

Their  bodies,  mutilated  to 
prevent  identification,  were 
dumped  on  the  streets  of  Co- 
loso  and  Tolo  Viejo. 

A right  wing  paramilitary 
group  — the  self-defence  force 
of  Cdrdnba  and  Urabd  has 
claimed  responsibility  for  the 


attack  which  brings  tbe  num- 
ber of  paramilitary  killings  to 

60  in  the  past  week.  The  Co- 
lombian security  service  sug- 
gested that  tbe  victims  proba- 
bly had  links  with  Marxist 
guerrilla  groups. 

Meanwhile  an  entire  fam- 
ily, including  three  children, 
was  hacked  to  death  with  ma- 


Madonna  receives  an  artist 
achievement  award  during 
™ seventh  annnwl 
"Bfooard  music  awards  in 
ws  Vegas  yesterday 

PHOTOGRAPH:  STEVE  MARCUS 


More  to  settle 
in  West  Bank 


David  Bar-HIan  said  per- 
mits had  been  granted  for 
homes  in  the  Jewish  settle- 
ment Of  Kfldutnim  npar  tfab- 
lus.  Israel's  previous  govern- 
ment had  refused  to  grant  the 
occupancy  permits. — Reuter. 

Suii  Kyi  freed 

Emma's  prodemocracy  oppo- 
sition leader  Aung  San  Suu 
Kyi  was  released  from  con- 
finement at  her  Rangoon 
home  yesterday  and  promptly 


called  for  her  count 
excluded  from  tbe 
Association  or  Sou 
Asian  Nations  bloc.  — 

Gays  must  wa 

Gay  couple®  in  Amer 
mg  to  marry  in  Haw 
have  to  wait  writes 

pher  Read  in  LqS 

Judge  Kevin  Chang  v 
mltted  such  union®  l 
agreed  to  suspend  ji 
while  the  state  appeals 

Royal  operati, 

Thais  honoured  King 
bol  AdulyadeJ'a  goth ; 
sary  ot  the  throne  yes 
with  a mass  vasectoo 
mony  for  hundreds 
during  a day-long.  c 
like  event  — AP. 
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Clinton  appoints  woman  to  top  job  for  the  first  time  and  keeps  promise  to  create  a bipartisan  cabinet 

Albright  makes  history 


Martin  Waltar 
tn  Washington 


THE  united  States 
president,  BOX  Clin- 
ton, made  feminist 
history  yesterday, 

nominating  the  US 
ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  Madeleine  Albright, 
to  be  the  first  woman  secre- 
tary of  state,  as  head  of  a new 
national  security  team. 

Delivering  on  bis  promise 
to  bring  a bi-partisan  cast  to 
his  cabinet;  Mr  Clinton  afeo 
named  a retiring  Republican 
senator  from  Maine,  William 
Cohen,  to  be  the  new  defence 
secretary.  He  will  be  the  first 
published  poet  and  novelist  to 
run  the  Pentagon. 

Mr  Clinton's  outgoing 
national  security  adviser, 
Anthony  Lake,  Is  to  become 
the  director  of  the  CIA,  and 
will  be  replaced  at  the  national 
security  council  by  his  deputy, 
Sandy  Berger. 

These  appointments,  which 
had  been  widely  trailed  in 
recent  days,  leave  some  Dem- 


‘She  is  a woman 
of  deep  conviction 
and  grace  under 
pressure* 


ocrats  discomfited.  They 
include  the  former  Senate 
leader  George  Mitchell, 
whose  work  on  the  Northern 
Ireland  peace  process  had 
made  him  a strong  contender 
for  the  state  department,  and 
the  former  senator  Sam 
Nunn,  who  had  been  tipped 
for  the  Pentagon.  Mr  Mitchell 
is  expected  to  be  given  the 
consolation  prize  of  the  next 
supreme  court  appointment 

The  seal  on  the  choice  of  Ms 
Albright  was  this  week’s  for- 
mal act  of  surrender  by  the  UN 
secretary-general,  Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali,  giving  up  his 
attempt  to  defy  the  US  veto  and 
run  for  a second  term. 

But  what  became  an  almost 
personal  duel  between  the 
Egyptian  UN  secretary-general 
and  Ms  Albright  has  left 
bruised  feelings  in  France,  Af- 
rica and  the  Arab  world, 
which  could  yet  haunt  her. 

Bom  in  Czechoslovakia, 
and  with  pungent  memories 
of  British  bomb  shelters  dur- 
ing the  second  world  war 
before  coming  with  her  diplo- 
mat father  to  the  US,  Ms  Al- 
bright is  fluent  in  Polish, 
French  and  Russian. 


_ She  brings  a strong  emo- 
tional commitment  to  her  job, 
which  was  most  visible  in  her 
constant  lobbying  for  US  com- 
hutapent  to  Bosnia  in  1933-94, 
and  in  her  belief  that  eastern 
European  countries  have  a 
right  to  join  Western  institu- 
tions such  as  Nato  and  the 
European  Union. 

A former  professor  of  inter- 
national relations  at  George- 
town University,  Ms  Albright 
came  to  know  Mr  Clinton,  the 
then  governor,  and  his  wife 
when  she  hosted  a series  of 
private  seminars  on,  foreign 
affairs  at  her  home,  to  which 
the  rising  stars  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  were  invited  in 
the  1980s. 

Ms  Albright’s  cause  was 
strongly  urged  by  Mrs  Clin- 
ton. who  is  a personal  friend, 
and  by  women's  groups  who 
lobbied  the  White  House  to 
remind  the  president  that 
“the  gender  gap”  of  women's 
votes  had  re-elected  him.  She 
was  also  strongly  backed  by 
General  John  Shallkashvfli  at 
the  Pentagon,  with  whom  she 
cultivated  strong  links  on  sev- 
eral trips  to  eastern  Europe. 

“She  is  a unique  blend  of 
the  skilled  diplomat  and  the 
compassionate  humanitarian, 
a woman  of  brilliant  thought, 
deep  conviction  and  grace 
under  pressure,”  Gen  Sbali- 
kashvlli  said  last  year. 

Ms  Albright  is  considered 
hard-working  and  outspoken, 
but  some  question  her  creden- 
tials as  a strategic  thinker  on 
the  global  scene. 

Mr  Clinton's  choices  also 
reflected  the  influence  of  the 
vice-president,  A1  Gore,  who 
supported  Mr  Cohen  and  who 
needs  female  voters  for  his 
planned  presidential  race 
four  years  from  now. 

The  new  national  security 
team  of  Ms  Albright,  a hawk- 
ish Democrat,  and  Mr  Cohen, 
a dovish  Republican,  should 
face  little  difficulty  in  fptfotog 
consent  from  the  Republican 
Senate. 

Mr  Cohen,  aged  56,  rose  to 
national  prominence  when  be 
cast  one  of  the  first  Republi- 
can votes  to  impeach  Presi- 
dent Richard  Nixon,  and  later 
played  a leading  role  in  the 
Iran-Contra  hearings.  - 

But  the  man  to  watch  may 
be  Mr  Berger,  who  first  met 
Mr  Clinton  when  they  worked 
together  on  George.  McGov- 
ern’s anti-Vietnam  war  presi- 
dential campaign  in 1972. 

Flump,  tough  and  efficient 
— and  too  self-assured  to  need 
to  grab  file  spotlight  — Mr 
Berger  has  forged  a strong 
relationship  with  Mr  Clinton 
in  the  past  four  yearn. . 


The  appointment  of 
Madeleine  Albright  (left), 
Washington’s  outspoken 
envoy  to  the  UN,  as 
secretary  of  state  was 
sealed  with  the  surrender 
by  UN  Secretary-General 
Boutros  Boutros^rhali  of 
his  attempt  to  seek  a 
second  term.  Anthony 
Lake  (top)  becomes  CIA 
director  and  the 
Republican  William 
Cohen  (above)  becomes 
the  first  poet  to  run  the 
Pentagon 
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US-Russia  summit  next  year 


PRESIDENT  Bill  Clinton 
and  President  Boris 
Yeltsin  of  Russia  agreed 
yesterday  in  a 20-minute  tele- 
phone conversation  to  hold  a 
summit  in  the  US  In  the  first 
half  of  next  year,  writes  Mar- 
tin Walker  in  Washtngton. 

But  the  precise  date 
remains  in  question  because 
of  Russian  objections  to  the 
enlargement  of  Nato. 

The  two  leaders  voiced  sat- 
isfaction with  their  mutual 


desire  to  advance  relations 
between  the  two  countries. 

Russian  and  US  officials 
have  said  the. two  presidents 
both  wanted  to  meet  following 
their  re-election.  They  last 
met  In  Moscow  In  April  at  a 
nuclear  safety  summit. 

The  Nato  dispute  threatens 
to  make  this  the  most  difficult 
and  possibly  the  most  mo- 
mentous East-West  summit 
since  the  collapse  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 


Mr  Yeltsin,  just  released 
from  his  Moscow  mot  n after 
bis  apparently  successful 
recuperation  from  heart  sur- 
gery, is  pressing  hard  to  come 
to  the  US  before  the  Nato 
summit. 

He  is  expected  to  make  one 
last  appeal  against  the  ab- 
sorption of  former  Warsaw 
Pact  countries  into  Nato,  ar- 
guing that  nothing  could  be 
more  calculated  to  inflame  ex- 
tremist and  nationalist  opin- 


ion in  Russia.  Mr  Clinton  has 
said  that  he  intends  to  use  the 
next  Nato  summit  in  the 
spring  to  announce  the  ad- 
mission of  the  first  eastern 
European  entrants,  expected 
to  be  Poland,  Hungary  and 
the  Czech  Republic. 

He  is  hoping  to  mollify  Rus- 
sia with  a new  security  char- 
ter, which  would  be  some- 
thing more  than  a letter  but 
far  less  than  a treaty,  between 
Nato  and  Russia. 
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Jail  for  talk  show 
guest  who  killed 
gay  admirer 


Richard  Thomas 
reports  from 
Washington  on 
a trial  which  has 
raised  concerns 
about  ‘trash  TV' 


CONTROVERSY  in  the 
US  over  so-called 
''ambush”  television 
shows  intensified  yesterday 
after  a man  was  sent  to  jail 
for  murdering  a gay  ad- 
mirer who  confessed  to  his 
crush  on  a talk  show. 

Despite  a moving  but  gar- 
bled plea  from  Jonathan 
Schmitz,  aged  26,  a court  In 
ftfichigan  said  he  would 
serve  between  25  and  50 
years  for  his  crime. 

The  family  of  his  victim, 
Scott  Amedure,  welcomed 
the  verdict  and  pledged  to 
press  on  with  a $25  million 
(£15  million)  lawsuit 
against  the  Jenny  Jones 
programme  which  led  to 
the  WTHwg-  On  the  pro- 
gramme. a guest  Is  brought 
face  to  face  with  a secret 
admirer. 

Schmitz,  who  said  he  had 
been  humiliated  by  the  tele- 
vised confrontation  with 
Amedure  in  March  1995, 
told  Judge  Francis  O’Brien 
he  regretted  the  murder 
and  its  impact  on  the  vic- 
tim’s family. 

“Will  they  accept  my 
sorry?”  he  asked.  “1  found 
it  in  my  sorrow  ...  It  is 
squeezing  my  heart,  it  has 
restriction  on  my  soul.  Set 
me  free  by  taking  it  or 
leave  me  in  this  hole.” 

Opponents  of  pro- 
grammes which  rely  on 
shock  and  exposure  to  win 
viewers  said  the  conclusion 
of  the  trial  was  a lesson  in 
the  growing  dangers  of 
“trash  TV”. 

The  testimony  of  the 
show’s  host,  Jenny  Jones, 
in  which  she  said  the  con- 
tent and  development  of 
each  programme  was  un- 
known to  her,  fuelled  criti- 
cism of  the  networks  far 
running  sexually  charged 
live  chat  shows.  At  least 
one  network  has  dropped 
the  show,  and  the  Republi- 
can challenger  Bob  Dole 
seized  on  the  downmarket 
drive  of  television  and 
Hollywood  during  bis  pres- 
idential campaign. 

Schmitz’s  family  blamed 
the  show  for  their  son’s  loss 
of  control  three  days  after 


the  recording,  when  he  shot 
Amedure  after  finding  a 
suggestive  note  on  his 
doorstep. 

His  father,  AUyn 
Schmitz,  said:  “The  show’s 
secret  admirer  threw  my 
son  into  a fit  of  depression. 
My  son  was  a good  boy.  We 
raised  Jonathan  with  hon- 
our and  love.”  Lawyers  for 
the  Schmitz  family  said 
they  would  Immediately  ap- 
peal against  the  ruling  — 
which  also  added  two  years 
for  illegal  firearms 


But  the  32-year-old  vic- 
tim’s mother,  Patricia 
Graves,  struggling  to  speak 
through  her  tears,  de- 
scribed her  son’s  killer  as 
“a  monster  who  deserves  to 
pay  for  the  rest  of  his  life”. 

Judge  O'Brien  Bald  be 
had  taken  account  of 
Schmitz’s  depression  and 
alcoholism  in  deciding  on 
an  appropriate  sentence. 
“But  you  still  have  to  be  ac- 
countable to  society,”  he 
said. 

Trial  witnesses  said 
Schmitz  believed  he  was  on 
the  show  to  meet  a female 
admirer,  and  was  humili- 
ated when  Amedure  ap- 
peared. He  had  attended 
the  show  — unbeknown  to 
him  titled  “Same-Sex 
Secret  Crushes”  but  never 
aired  — with  a friend  who 
knew  Amedure. 

Although  campaigners 
against  trash  TV  — includ- 
ing the  Democrat  senator 
Joe  Lleberman  — are  step- 
ping up  their  campaign 
against  confrontational 
shows,  the  Jenny  Jones 
programme  is  continuing 
undaunted.  Future  topics 
include  “My  Mom  had  an 
affair  with  my  man”  and  “I 
let  my  lover  have  affairs 
while  I was  pregnant”. 


Schmitz:  sentenced  to  at 
least  25  years  far  murder 
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CHANGE  OF  INTEREST  RATES 
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- 
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2.92 
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- 
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4.75 
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Diddling  war  pensioners 

John  Major  was  rattled  because  he  was  rumbled 


THE  CHARITY  COMMISSION  warned 
people  yesterday  about  bogus  collectors 
dressing  up  as  Father  Christmases  in 
the  festive  season  to  take  advantage  of 
public  goodwill.  “Appearances,"  it  de- 
clared "can  be  deceptive.”  It  should  not 
have  stopped  there.  A well-dressed  man 
in  Parliament  tried  yesterday  — 
against  all  the  facts  — to  dress  himself 
up  as  defender  of  war  pensioners  and 
their  dependents  when  his  party  was  in 
the  process  of  making  them  £50  million 
poorer.  The  Prime  Minister  described 
yesterday's  report  in  The  Guardian  on 
his  party's  latest  changes  to  war  pen- 
sions as  misleading  and  inaccurate.  He 
denied  any  war  pensioner  was  going  to 
lose  money.  Tony  Blair,  the  Labour 
leader  and  Alan  Beith,  the  Liberal  Dem- 
ocrat MP,  had  Just  been  misled  by  the 
Guardian's  reports.  All  the  Govern- 
ment was  doing  was  simplifying  19 
complex  measures  and  following  new 
independent  medical  advice  concerning 
pensions  for  loss  of  hearing.  Perhaps 
we  can  clarify  some  points. 

The  losses  Mr  Major  disputes  are  not 
our  figures  but  the  estimates  of  his 
Social  Security  Secretary,  Peter  Lilley. 
We  were  quoting  from  a private  letter 
sent  by  Mr  Lilley  to  William  Walde- 
grave,  the  Chief  Secretary,  protesting 
over  the  cuts  which  the  Treasury  had 
demanded.  It  was  Mr  Lilley,  not  us,  who 
calculated  that  the  savings  from  the 
“simplification"  of  the  procedures  (like 
not  sending  out  reminders  to  return 
rtaims  or  seek  increases)  would  rise  to 
£15  million  and  the  savings  from  the 
new  restrictions  on  pension  entitlement 
to  hearing  loss  would  rise  to  £35  mil- 
lion. Indeed,  according  to  the  confiden- 
tial letter,  this  last  cut  raised  more 
money  than  originally  estimated  in  the 
initial  negotiations. 

Then  there  is  Mr  Major’s  claim  that 
no  existing  war  pensioner  would  be 
affected.  Tell  that  to  Tony  Heath,  who 
was  blown  up  in  a tank  in  1945,  and 


describes  what  it  was  like  on  the  oppo- 
site page.  Mr  Heath  receives  a small 
pension  for  his  partial  loss  of  hearing 
from  that  event  but  under  the  new 
changes,  he  will  no  longer  be  eligible 
for  further  pension  increases  as  his 
hearing  deteriorates.  Until  now,  Mi- 
Heath  was  assured  of  a succession  of 
further  increases  as  his  hearing  got 
worse.  Now  he  will  get  nothing  extra  no 
matter  how  much  it  deteriorates.  He  is 
one  of  10.000  a year  who  will  lose  out  by 
this  cut 

Mr  Major  yesterday  claimed  his  min- 
isters were  only  following  independent 
medical  advice  — that  hearing  damaged 
during  the  war  does  not  deteriorate 
further.  This  is  a bit  much  from  a 
government  which  has  ignored  medical 
advice  on  a host  of  issues:  banning 
tobacco  advertising,  the  effects  of  pov- 
erty on  health,  the  need  for  better  sex 
education  for  teenagers,  stricter  drink 
driving  controls.  Moreover,  it  is  advice 
disputed  by  other  medical  experts,  who 
explain  that  but  for  war  damage,  many 
ex  service  people  would  be  able  to 
absorb  age-related  deterioration  with- 
out any  effect  on  their  hearing.  This  has 
been  the  approach  until  now.  Moreover, 
it  was  an  approach  upheld  by  all  six 
social  security  ministers  until  William 
Waldegrave  insisted  on  imposing  the 
cuts.  As  Mr  Lilley  noted  in  his  letter  to 
Mr  Waldegrave:  “You  will  recall  that  I 
said  at  the  bilateral  that  all  my  minis- 
ters were  against  this  move  and  it  is  not 
something  we  would  choose  to  do  ...  ” 

John  Major  was  rattled  yesterday  in 
Parliament,  slamming  down  his  papers 
on  the  despatch  box  and  lashing  out  at 
the  Opposition  and  The  Guardian.  He 
was  rattled  for  a very  good  reason.  He 
had  been  rumbled.  His  Chancellor's 
innocuous  paragraph  on  war  pensions 
in  last  week's  budget  was  in  feet  a cover 
for  cuts  which  were  rightly  described 
yesterday  as  “shabby  and  mean- 
minded". 


The  new  nuclear  orthodoxy 

Who  are  we  to  resist  the  arguments  of  so  many  generals? 


BANNING  THE  bomb  has  become  an 
orthodox  goal  among  those  who  know 
best  what  nuclear  war  would  mean.  The 
global  coalition  of  ex-generals  and  ad- 
mirals who  called  yesterday  for  a deter- 
mined drive  to  rid  the  world  of  nuclear 
weapons  is  talking  on  the  basis  of  the 
most  intimate  hands-on  experience. 
This  initiative  follows  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  equally  weighty  Canberra 
Commission  on  eliminating  nuclear 
warheads.  It  is  less  than  three  years 
since  General  George  Lee  Butler 
stepped  down  from  running  the  US 
Strategic  Air  Command.  On  taking  over 
there,  he  had  cut  the  number  of  nuclear 
targets  by  four-fifths.  The  strategists, 
he  concluded,  were  living  in  a world  of 
illusion,  with  a secret  war  plan  for  a 
huge  over-kill  strike  upon  Moscow.  He 
and  many  colleagues  were  also  increas- 
ingly worried  by  the  possibilities  of 
nuclear  war  by  accident.  He  says  be 
had  studied  an  "appalling  array  of  acci- 
dents and  incidents”  involving  nuclear 
weapons.  An  echo  of  these  recently 
surfaced,  in  spite  of  MoD  attempts  at 
suppression,  in  the  reports  of  several 
nuclear  near-disasters  at  US  airfields  in 
Britain.  Field  Marshal  Lord  Carver 
should  also  be  taken  very  seriously 
when  he  argues  that  nuclear  bombs 
have  “no  utility  as  a military  weapon.” 
He  points  to  the  lack  of  strategic  ratio- 
nale after  the  cold  war.  the  appalling 
destructiveness  if  such  weapons  should 
come  to  be  used,  and  the  growing  dan- 
ger of  proliferation  unless  nuclear  dis- 
armament can  be  achieved. 


All  five  overt  nuclear  powers  claim 
that  they  would  like  to  see  a reduction 
to  nuclear  zero:  but  not  one  of  them 
really  regards  this  as  a desirable  goaL 
Their  secret  conviction  that  nuclear 
weapons  should  be  retained  is  based  on 
dubious  history.  There  was  no  nuclear 
conflict  during  the  cold  war,  they  ar- 
gue. therefore  there  could  not  have 
been  one.  The  Soviet  Union  collapsed 
and  therefore  the  deterrent  “worked”. 
The  logical  flaws  are  evident  in  any 
case,  the  situation  today  is  very  differ- 
ent. Proliferation,  as  General  Butler 
remarks,-  cannot  be  contained  “in  a 
world  where  a handful  of  self-appointed 
nations  both  arrogate  to  themselves  the 
privilege  of  owning  nuclear  weapons, 
and  extol  the  ultimate  security  assur- 
ances they  assert  such,  weapons  con- 
vey." To  argue  that  nuclear  weapons 
are  an  insurance  against  a new  cold 
war  is  a sure  way  off  strengthening  the 
hardliners  in  Moscow. 

Those  who  spoke  out  against  nuclear 
weapons  before,  who  were  labelled 
peaceniks  or  comsymps,  who  were  the 
target  of  secret  surveillance,  harass- 
ment and  dirty  tricks,  may  be  allowed  a 
quiet  smile  now  that  their  heresies 
have  become  so  widely  accepted.  But 
the  dominant  feeling  must  be  satisfac- 
tion that  this  is  now  a mainstream 
debate.  The  latest  move  in  Washington 
may  even  help  persuade  President  Clin- 
ton to  adopt  nuclear  renunciation  as  an 
explicit  goaL  It  would  be  prudent  as 
well  as  principled  for  the  British  gov- 
ernment not  to  be  left  behind. 


The  cost  of  infamy  for  a day 

it  will  take  ages  for  trivia-challenged  Birkbeck  to  recover 


BIRKBECK  College  London  has  many 
r-iaima  to  educational  fame.  But  there  is 
bound  to  be  a fear  in  deepest  Blooms- 
bury this  week  that  the  college  is 
doomed  for  a while  to  be  synonymous 
in  the  public  mind  with  a single  event 

Tuesday  night's  round  of  University 

Challenge,  in  which  Birkbeck  suffered 
the  show’s  heaviest  trouncing,  losing 
by  360  points  to  40  to  a rampant  Man- 
chester University  team. 

No  one  seriously  supposes  that  such  a 
walkover  is  an  accurate  reflection  of 
intellectual  standards  at  Birkbeck  or  of 
its  academic  qualities  relative  to  Man- 
chester. No  college  which  employed 
Eric  Hobsbawm  for  so  long  need  be 
afraid  to  trade  braininess  with  the  best 
But  mud  has  a nasty  way  of  sticking, 
which  is  why  the  politically  savvy  Mas- 
ter of  Birkbeck,  Tessa  Blackstone,  rap- 
idly rebutted  any  such  suggestion  after 
the  defeat  on  Tuesday.  Only  a game? 
Tell  it  to  the  admissions  office. 


It's  all  terribly  unfair.  The  world  is 
scattered  with  splendid  people  and  in- 
stitutions only  remembered  for  trivial 
humiliation.  Now  they  are  stuck  with 
it  Glamorgan  cricket  club  used  to  have 
a spin  bowler  called  Malcolm  Nash, 
who  led  a hlameless  and  successful  life 
hut  who  was  and  is  famous  only  for  the 
over  he  bowled  to  Sir  Garfield  Sobers  in 
1968  in  which  every  ball  was  hit  for  six. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  it  was  possible 
for  Balliol  College  Oxford  to  swank  its 
way  on  to  University  Challenge,  get 
humiliatingly  drubbed  by  St  David’s 
Lampeter,  and  still  come  safe  home 
without  anyone  thinking  it  was  worth 
anything  more  than  a paragraph  in 
William  Hickey.  Today,  in  the  era  of 
educational  league  tables,  such  Corin- 
thian unconcern  is  no  longer  possible. 
But  anyway,  who  would  want  to  go  to  a 
university  where,  as  Jeremy  Paxman 
has  observed,  they  obviously  read  dic- 
tionaries in  bed? 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Various  Lords  a-leaping 


A fertile  choice  of  views  on 

the  Pro-Life  abortion  lobby 


SOME  family  background 
may  help  to  put  Lord 
Cranbome's  defence  of 
the  hereditary  principle  (Save 
the  gifted  amateurs  in  the 
Lords,  December  5)  In  context 
He  sits  in  die  Lords  as  a life 
baron  and  wiD  be  unaffected 
by  labour’s  proposed  change. 
He.  also,  confusingly,  has  the 
courtesy  title  of  Viscount, 
since  he  can  expect  to  become 
the  Seventh  Marquess  of  Salis- 
bury. Courtesy  titles  do  not 
confer  a right  to  sit  in  toe 
Lords,  which  is  why  toe  life 
peerage  was  created. 

The  Cecils  (Lord  Cran- 
borne's  family)  are  the  most 
remarkable  political  dynasty 
In  the  country.  The  Second, 
Third,  Fourth,  Fifth  and 
(future)  Seventh  Marquesses 
have  all  been  in  the  Cabinet, 
the  Third  Marquess  as  Queen 
Victoria’s  last  prime  minister. 

However,  toe  most  eminent 
of  the  Cedis  Is  certainly  the 
Third  Marquess,  who  carried 

out  a long  rearguard  action 
against  democracy  (a  syn- 
onym for  mob  rule  In  19th-cen- 
tury aristocratic  circles).  Hie 
resigned  from  the  Disraeli 
cabinet  over  the  extension  of 
the  franchise  in  the  Second 
Reform  Act  of  1867. 

Lord  Cranbome  refers  to 
toe  hereditary  peers  as,  in  ef- 
fect, chosen  by  lot  This  is  a 
false  analogy.  In  a lottery  any- 
one can  buy  a ticket  Sales  of 
tickets  tor  this  lottery  were 
dosed  in  1964  when  (with  only 
two  subsequent  exceptions) 
the  creation  of  new  non-royal 
hereditary  peerages  ended.  He 
has  a valid  point  about  having 
a second  House  which  is  as 
full  of  professional  politicians 
as  the  Commons.  The  chal- 
lenge is  to  find  a way  of  enlist- 
ing disinterested  talent  that 
does  not  simply  depend  on 
being  the  son  of  your  father. 
David  Bewers. 

28  Redcliffe  Gardens, 

Ilford  IGl  3HQ. 

LORD  CRANBORNE  be- 
lieves that  Tory  hered- 
itary peers  “represent”  the 
common  man.  If  one  is  look- 


ing for  a representative  group 
which  is  white,  male,  public- 
school  educated  with  an 
above-average  involvonent  in 
Add  sports  and  toe  support  of 
charities.  Tory  hereditary 
peers  are  a very  accurate 
sample. 

Lord  Carter. 

House  of  Lords, 

London  SW1A0AA. 

LORD  Cranbome  (or  The 
Viscount  Cranbome,  as  he 
once  styled  himself  In  corre- 
spondence with  me,  as  if  he 
were  a pub  in  the  MDe  End 
Road)  Is  economical  with  the 
troth. 

The  hereditary  peerage  is 
not  “a  body  chosen  by  lot”  — 
unlem  we  aarnma  that  to  have 
been  the  means  employed  by 
previous  monarch*  to  select 
their  bedfellows  of  whatever 
sexual  orientation.  And  to 
suggest  that  the  degenerate  de- 
scendants of  these  encounters 
are  “not  paid”  when  they  pre- 
sume to  govern  us  ignores 
both  their  parliamentary 
allowances  and,  often,  their 
ministerial  salaries. 

Why  do  we,  alone  in  Europe, 
continue  to  put  up  with  this 
sort  of  thing? 

(Dr)  J E Coombes. 

3 D'Arcy  Heights, 

Colchester  C028AD. 

OF  course  Lord  Cranbome 
doesn’t  fed  the  need  to 
climb  toe  greasy  pole  of  amb- 
ition — he  was,  after  aD,  bom 
pretty  dose  to  the  top  and  has 
no  need  to  seek  anyone’s 
votes.  But  he  mistakes  the  ob- 
jection to  toe  hereditary  vote: 


(Mi 

oF  4-1' 

Wiwji***  ? 


it  is  not  to  keep  people  like 
him  out  of  toe  second  House 
but  to  make  such  people  sub- 
ject to  some  democratic  con- 
trol. He  can  have  his  place  if 
toe  people  so  choose,  by  what- 
ever mechanism  they  choose 
— being  bora  is  not  enough. 
Lesley  Furlonger. 

Park  House. 

BradwelL  Braintree, 

Essex  CM7  8EP. 

LORD  Cranbome  has  a 
point  there  needs  to  be  an 
adequate  check  on  the  powers 
of  the  government  of  the  day, 
and  the  system  he  advocates 
— amateur  politicians,  un- 
paid, chosen  at  random  — is  a 
good  one.  Once  the  voting 
rights  of  hereditary  peers 
have  been  abolished,  let  all 
National  Lottery  jackpot  win- 
ners be  given  life  peerages.  We 
could  call  them  the  Lords  of 
the  Round  Table. 

Jane  Carnal] . 

63  Montgomery  Street, 
Edinburgh  EH7  5HZ. 

MfcERHAPS  toe  best  example 
of  toe  absurdity  of  toe  he- 
reditary principle  is  toe  way 
the  poll  tax  was  forced 
through  on  the  votes  of  heredi- 
tary peers,  despite  the  life 
peers' votes  against. 

If  memory  serves,  one  of  the 
staunchest  proponents  of  the 
poll  tax  on  toe  night  of  the 
vote  in  the  Lords  was  that 
champion  of  all  that  is  decent 
and  honest  in  our  parliamen- 
tary system.  Lord  Brocket 
Paul  Richards. 

109  Hammersmith  Bridge  Road, 
London  W6  9DA. 
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Got  Rid  Of  That 

\ A/HY  did  Bruce  Kent  of 
V WGrot  (Letters,  December 
4),  who  complains  about 
Terry  Marsh  splitting  toe  op- 
position vote  in  Basildon, 
stand  as  Labour  candidate  for 
Oxford  West  and  Abingdon  at 
toe  last  general  election?  It 
was  a seat  he  could  not  poss- 
ibly hope  to  win.  By  splitting 
the  opposition  vote  he  made 
sure  that  one  more  Conserv- 
ative (John  Patten)  was 
returned. 

John  Thomson. 

Chairman.  Cads  (Campaign 
Against  Double  Standards). 
Croglln  Cottage,  Friday  Lane, 
Charlton  St  Peter, 

Wilts  SN9  6EY. 

JO  E Dyer  (Letters,  Decem- 
ber 5)  sees  a contradiction 
tween  reading  broadening 
e mind  gnri  Dr  Tan  paisley’s 
ssession  of  16,000  books, 
lere  is  no  contradiction, 
le  books  consist  of  one  Bible 
id  14,999  autographed  copies 
Dr  Paisley’s  memoirs, 
ster  Gitsham. 
iaddenhurst  Court, 
irrace  Road, 
afield  RG42  4BQ. 

\ as  you  report,  the  Scottish 
Jational  Party  has  indeed 
!en  pedalling  a private 
.hour  Party  survey  (Labour 

ms  finds  Blair  smarmy, 
■cember  5),  Tony  Blair  and 
i have  good  cause  to  be 
urmed.  Thousands  of  SNP 
tivists  canvassing  on  bicy- 
*,  possibly  equipped  with 
mser  clips  as  well  (if  ftmds 
rmit),  could  well  be  irresist- 
le  to  voters. 

IcKime. 

Buxton  TjinPt  Marple, 
jckport  SK6  7QL. 


Please  include  a full  postal 
address.  We  may  edit  letters: 
shorter  ones  are  preferred. 


Thin  is  in,  but  fat’s  where  it’s  at 


Dorothy  Rowe  is  right 
(A  gross  distortion,  De- 
cember 3):  bulimia  is  an 
understandable  response  to 
the  relentless  pressure  on 
women  to  be  thin.  But  her 
thesis  that  thinnasH  is  im- 
posed on  women  by  men  is 
out  of  date.  The  feminist  argu- 
ment — that  women  conform 
to  toe  prevalent  ideal  because 
of  oppression  by  men  — Is 
spurious. 

Women  do  net  have  to  col- 
lude: they  choose  to  do  so.  It  is 
not  men  who  run  slimming 
clubs.  When  I started 
researching  my  book  on  the 
politics  of  size  oppression 
(The  Forbidden  Body:  Why 
Being  Fat  Is  Not  a Sin),  I too 
believed  that  men  were  the 
source  of  the  prejudice,  dis- 
crimination and  contempt 
directed  at  overweight 
women.  My  feminist  convic- 
tions and  ideals  were  over- 
turned as  it  became  apparent 
that  the  major  part  cf  large 
women's  suffering  derived 
from  the  persecution  meted 
out  by  other  women.  On  the 
whole  It  is  women  who  make 
large  women  feel  that  they  are 
inferior  beings  whose  only  sal- 
vation lies  in  weight  loss.  The 
truth  is  that  men  no  longer 
need  to  oppress  women  be- 
cause women  will  do  it  for 

them  — especially  in  matters 
of  size  and  weight 
Shelley  Bovey. 

Iantem  Cottage,  90  Bove  Town. 
Glastonbury, 

Somerset  BAB  8JG. 

DOROTHY  Rowe  is  wrong. 

The  vast  majority  of  men 
of  my  acquaintance  find  a 
wide  variety  of  body-shapes 
attractive;  I am  sad  to  say 
that  toe  majority  of  women  I 
have  met  only  regard  thin 
women  as  being  attractive. 
Her  argument  that  men 


retain  their  power  over 
women  by  forcing  them  to  be 
thin  (or  “fat”  and  unhappy) 
does  not  stand  up.  A thin 
woman,  by  coming  closer  to 
toe  male  form,  can  more  eas- 
ily challenge  men  in  their  tra- 
ditional power  bases  by  blur- 
ring the  distinction  between 
women  and  men.  If  men 
wanted  to  control  women  by 
means  of  their  weight,  logi- 
cally they  would  insist  that 
women  put  on  weight  to  con- 
form to  a “feminine'*  ideal 
that  Rowe  admits  was  preva- 
lent until  very  recently.  It 
would  thus  be  easier  to  con- 
fine thgm  to  a female  ghetto. 
Steve  Green. 

1 Castle  Hall,  Cragg  Vale, 
Hebden  Bridge,  W Yorks. 

ROWE  claims  that  men 
“need”  to  feel  more  power- 
ful than  women,  find  that  Hw 
Imposition  of  thinness  is  just 
annfhar  ma  n i toqtaHnn  of  Hila 

It  might  be  more  productive  to 
look  at  the  needs  of  the  food 
industry  to  sell  os  lots  of  sugar 
and  fat  One  could  consider 
the  Increased  production  of 
“body  beautiful"  images  of 
both  men  and  women  and  how 
this  oppresses  us,  but  also  ex- 
presses some  desire  made  by 
us. 

There  is  confusion  also  on 

the  issue  of  illness.  Anorexia, 
bulimia  and  obesity  threaten 
well-being  at  least,  and  kill  at 
worst  It  is  an  academic  and 
Irresponsible  posture  todaim 
that  naming  these  as  flfapgfles 
Is  Just  another  male  construct 
One  suspects  that,  couched  in 
the  terms  Rowe  employs,  we 
win.  always  be  slaves  to  some 
ideal,  and  that  there  will  be  no 
natural  or  free  use  or  image  of 
our  bodies. 

Jaimie  Shorten. 

53  AlkhamRoad, 

London  N167AA. 


CATHERINE  Bennett 

should  look  on  toe  bright 
side  of  British  abortion  poli- 
tics (Abortion  debate  is  still  a 
minefield,  December  4). 
Where  pro-life  candidates  are 
planning  to  stand  for  election, 
it  simply  shows  that  democ- 
racy is  working. 

The  parliamentary  compro- 
mise which  exists  on  abortion 
politics  is  in  many  respects 
very  decent  You  vote  accord- 
ing to  your  conscience-  If  you 
think  it  is  always  the 
woman’s  right  to  choose,  you 
may  vote  that  way:  if  you  be- 
lieve toe  foetus  is  a human 
life  which  is  entitled  not  to  be 
deliberately  destroyed,  you 
may  vote  the  other  way.  If 
pro-life  candidates  get  enough 
support,  that's  democracy. 

Barbara  Foiled:  elicited  pro- 
test not  merely  because  she  is 
“pro-choice”  but  because 
Emily’s  List  has  contained  a 
coercive  clause  which  a pro- 
life  candidate  could  not  sign 
and  it  thus  breached  the  par- 
liamentary tradition  of 
respecting  conscience.  If  Mrs 
Failed  would  make  a state- 
ment saying  that  she,  and 
Emily’s  List,  respect  the  con- 
sciences erf  those  who  think 
differently  from  her,  and  that 
pro-life  women  are  equally 
entitled  to  seek  entry  to  Emi- 
ly’s List,  she  would  be 
following  in  the  honourable 
parliamentary  tradition  of 
not  applying  whips  on  mat- 
ters of  conscience. 

Mary  Kenny. 

The  Reform  Club, 

London  SW1. 

CATHERINE  Bennett 

rightly  recognises  that 
media  perceptions  of  the  de- 
bate over  abortion  have 
tended  to  exclude  toe  middle 
ground.  But  many  Christians 
are  not  "religious  fanatics". 

The  last  General  Synod  de- 
bate on  abortion  in  1993 
clearly  expressed  views 
which  should  command  wide 
support:  there  are  far  too 
many  abortions;  the  demand 
for  abortion  must  be  reduced; 
abortion  should  never  be 
undertaken  lightly  but  only 
after  the  most  serious  moral 
reflection;  when  it  must  be 
carried  out  it  should  be  done 
as  early  as  possible;  late 
abortion  “for  serious  foetal 
handicap”  must  be  Inter- 
preted strictly. 

If  public  support  is  to  be 
won  for  such  a position  it  Is 
important  for  voices  to  be 
heard  resisting  the  direction 
taken  by  abortion  campaign- 
ers in  toe  US. 

(Rt  Rev)  Richard  Harries. 
Bishop  of  Oxford. 

Diocesan  Church  House, 

North  Hinksey, 

Oxford  OX3  0NB. 


A Country  Diary 


ANTr-ABORTIONISTS  may 
choose  to  label  themselves 
“pro-life"  but  a more  apt  de- 
scription would  be  anti- 
reality. 

If  these  sanctimonious 
busy-bodies  were  really  con- 
cerned with  anything  more 
fruitful  then  throwing  their 
“moral”  weight  around,  they 
would  have  to  admit  that 
there  is  more  to  solving  the 
"problem"  of  abortion  than 
their  simplistic  programme  of 
a)  outlawing  the  procedure 
(we  all  know  what  happens 
then)  and  b)  stopping  people 
(particularly  the  young,  toe 
unmarried,  toe  lower  orders 
etc)  from  having  sex. 

If  they  are  serious  about 
reducing  the  number  of  ter- 
minations. they  should  laid 
their  (depressingly)  substan- 
tial influence  and  high  profile 
to  campaigning  for  better 

family-planning  services  and 
compulsory  and  effective  sex 
education. 

Root  Cartwright. 

Chairman,  British 
Organisation  of  Non-Parents. 
BM  Box  5866, 

London  WC1N  3XX. 

CATHERINE  Bennett 

claims  the  “mllitantly 
pro-abortion"  are  a figment  of 
toe  pro-life  lobby's  imagina- 
tion. Later  she  quotes  the 
Abortion  Lawr  Reform  Associ- 
ation as  saying:  "As  far  as  we 
are  concerned  it  is  irrelevant 
what  the  foetus  looks  like 
until  it  is  capable  of  existence 
outside  the  womb”.  Irrelevant 
too.  this  position  implies,  if  it 
feels  pain,  or  reacts  to  fam- 
iliar voices  or  music.  Sounds 
pretty  militant  to  me. 

Peter  Totman. 

Aston  Road. 

London  SW20. 


A brush-off 

IT  is  outrageous  for  Natasha 
Walter  (Small  art  prize  in 
London:  not  many  shocked, 
November  28)  to  suggest  our 
art  establishment  is  "pro- 
foundly unoriginal",  it  takes 
five  years  of  art-school  train- 
ing with  the  most  arduous,  in- 
tensive suspension  of  mind, 
sense  and  reason  to  achieve 
the  skills  In  fashion  today. 
How  else  could  Sarah  Lucas 
relive  her  infancy  or  Rachel 
Whiteread  gain  the  confidence 
for  her  Jelly-mould  sculptures? 
Look  at  the  pain  these  artists 
bean  incessant  media  cover- 
age. huge  cheques  from  toe 
Saatchis.  canapes  by  the  cart- 
load, not  to  mention  the  hugs 
and  kisses  tm  you  drop. 

Marie  McDougaiL 
172  HuntingQeld  Road, 

London  SW155ES. 


THE  BURREN  and  WEX- 
FORD, Ireland:  There  I was. 
in  my  beloved  county,  Wex- 
ford — the  return  of  toe  na- 
tive! I climbed  Carrigbyme 
(Byrne’s  Rock)  near  New 
Ross.  The  wind  tore  at  the 
beech  and  pines  as  1 scram- 
bled up  the  moist  and  slip- 
pery moss-covered  rocks  — 
good,  hard  granite  ones,  dark- 
ened to  deep  brown  by  rain 
and  very  different  from  our 
Burren  limestone  which 
turns  slate  blue  to  pewter  in 
similar  weather.  I was  accom- 
panied by  a neighbour’s  span, 
iel  which  frequently  disap- 
peared into  thick 
undergrowth,  re-emerging  to 
check  on  me.  When  I reached 
the  top,  I could  see  below 
neatly  tilled  fields  mivad  with 
pasturage;  in  the  middle  dis- 
tance Beg  Erin  Hill  where  a 
beautiful  gold  tare  was  found. 
A little  further  fay  Slieve 
Coilte  (Wooded  Mountain) 
where  as  children  we  cycled 
for  summer  picnics  and  al- 
ways to  watch,  from  a dis- 
tance and  well-hidden,  the 
lovely  wild,  horses  native  to 
its  summit  and  slopes.  Indeed 
Carrigbyrne  itself  was  the 


home  of  toe  froadn  (frau 
aun)  or  whortleberry.  He 
on  a fixed  Sunday  in  Septs 
her,  parents  and  child! 
came  with  milk  can.*  to  p 
the  berries,  an  early  arri 
being  essential.  Later  i 
smell  of  whortleberry  p 
filled  the  kitchens.  My  fat! 
and  his  brothers  “dropped  i 
on  neighbours  to  taste  to 
pies,  returning  home 
chant  " Leave  the  rest,  let 
toe  rest,  Tls  mother’s  pie 
oest"  Later  we  walked 
Johnstown  Castle  Garde 
Mary  Ann  gathering  bee 
nuts  and  acorns  for  plant) 
in  our  Burren  garden  wh 
peatfocks  screeched;  robt 
blackbirds  sang;  swans  gen 
glided  on  the  reflecting  la! 
We  returned  to  a Burren 
roaring  wind,  the  sea  a fo 
pus  expanse  or  white  wai 
thundering  across  a no 
luminous  green,  now  a dai 
ened  grey  as  light  charvfi 
with  massive  clouds,  white 
black  hurtling  over  bl 
patches,  a watery  sun  wh 
rain  sheeted:  Emersot 
tumultuous  privacy 
storm." 

Sarah  poyn1. 
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THE  Diary  has  learned 
no  w Lord  Carnarvon’s 
Spirits  most  have 
soared  when  he  found  Tut- 
tauthamen’s  tomb.  Fora 
wondrous  object,  spoken  of 
with  awe  for  years  but  until 
now  thought  to  be  mythical. 

has  come  into  our  posses- 
sion. Your  Guide  To  Work- 
tag  For  Harriet  is  a l O-page 
guide--.  10  pages-,  whatatri- 
nmph  for  the  art  of  preda- 
tor employees  of  the  Shadow 
Health  Secretary,  it  arrived 
anonymously  by  poet  and, 
having  thought  hard  about 
calling  her  office  and 
returning  it,  we  have  de- 
cided to  publish  and  be 
damned.  The  first  instal- 
ment of  our  inaugural  Leak 
Of  The  Week  comes  from 
“Telephone  Calls”  on  page 
1.  “If  Jack  Dromey”  (her  old 
man)  “calls  and  Harriet  is 
on  the  phone  always  indi- 
cate that  Jack  is  on  the 
phone.”  It's  almost  too 
sophisticated,  isn't  it?  We 
continue  next  week  with 
school  arrangements  for 
Harriet’s  kids  (always  fan, 

that  One)  and  handHngWatv 

net’s  engagements.  As 
SchUemann  might  have  put 
it,  I have  gazed  upon  the 
guide  to  Harriet  Harman. 


YET  another  document 
arrives  from  the  heart 
of  New  Labour.  This 
one  is  a letter  from  Jade  The 
Hat  Straw,  replying  to  the 
item  about  the  fedora  he  has 
taken  to  wearing  in  tribute 
to  his  idol  and  namesake, 
JackMcVWe.  “Some  mem- 
bers of  the  PUP  have  also 
ad  vised  me  to  acquire  a vio- 
lin case,”  the  Hat  writes.  A 
friendly  word  in  his  shell- 
like comes  from  an  old 
friend.  “Tell  that  squeegee 
geezer  to  watch  ’isself,"  said 
a basso  profandom  Boris 
the  Jackal  Johnson’s  office, 
“and  not  to  come  dahnour 
manor,  unless  'e  wants  a *id- 
tag.  Nothing  personal,  like, 
but  but  the  Guv’nor  don’t 
take  kindly  to  liberties.” 


Distressing  news 
from  the  legal-notices 
page  of  the  London 
Evening  Standard:  the 
splendidly  named  Ever- 
happy  Ltd  has  called  in  the 
receiver. 


IN  the  London  Review  of 
Books,  Paul  Foot  reviews 
my  friend  Andrew  Nell's 
self-effaciug  autobiography 
Full  Disclosure,  and  notes 
an  omission  which  he  is 
pleased  to  correct.  Soon 
after  becoming  editor  in 
1983.  Andrew  wrote  to  a 
senior  official  at  Ken- 
sington Council  on  Sunday 
Times  note  paper,  asking  for 
help:  the  problem,  he  ex- 
plained, was  that  his  resi- 
dent’s parking  permit  did 
not  cover  the  cars  driven  by 
his  two  chauffeurs,  who  op- 
erated on  shifts  . . .so could 
he  please  have  two  more? 
No.  the  official  replied,  he 
could  not.  Never  let  Andrew 
be  accused  of  petty  spite.  As 
Paul  Foot  recalls;  “He 
clipped  the  correspondence 
together  and  scrawled  on  it 
the  following  note  to  his  sec- 
retary: ‘Joan — let’s  set  In- 
sight on  to  this  lot*.”  Ah. 
couldn’t  you  just  eat  him 
up?  


AM  baffled  to  note  that 
suddenly,  thanks  to 
Channel  4 sitcom  Father 
•d,  the  word  “feck"  is  perm- 
issible even  in  middle- 
arket  tabloids.  Last  week, 
r example,  the  phrase 
eck  ofF"  appeared  with  no 
nt  of  an  asterisk  in  the 
[press.  But  why  is  “feck” 
right  where  I***,  or  even 
:k.  is  not?  For  guidance. 
i turn  to  my  old  friend  and 
ly  in  the  battle  against 
th.  Mrs  Mary  White- 
use.  “Do  you  mean  in- 
?ad  of  saying  ‘sex*?”  she 
id.  “No?  Well,  what  then? 
i blimey.  Oh  dear.  Well,  if 
s really  meant  to  be  that 
jrd.  1 don't  think  it  is  ac- 
ptablc  at  all.”  says  Mrs 
hitehouse  persuasively, 
ill  they’re  doing  is  passing 
e buck."  Or  does  she  mean 


portantan- 
raent  from  the 
I world.  Ellen 
; Greenland  and 
-i,  a Norwegian, 
awarded  a presti- 
fobel”  prize  by 

■d-published  Au- 


be Fortcan 
rts.  The  award 


■cannot  or 


rw-F*  w 

u the  case  of 
r their  ground- 
port.  Trans- 
jonorrhoea 
l inflatable 


Imagine  Bosnia  on  the 
streets  of  Coventry 


Commentary 


Peter 

Preston 


THE  faces,  tramping 
day  after  day  through 
the  swirling  sleet  of 
the  Balkan  winter, 
speak  eloquently  for  them- 
selves. Men  and  women,  old 
and  very  young:  all  seeming 
to  glow  with 

Television  has  done  a good 
job  here  (maybe  because  Kate 
Adie  is  there).  You  know  that 
the  Belgrade  streets  are  alive 
with  peaceful  protest  You 
know  that  a debased  regime 
— the  fount  of  everything 
horrible  that  happened  to 
Bosnia  — is  reeling  near  dis- 
integration. We  know  what 
the  ordinary  people  of  Serbia 
are  doing  for  themselves.  But 
that  is  not  enough.  Where  are 
the  rest  erf  ns? 

Where,  in  the  fortnight  of 
mounting  disgust  since  Slobo- 
dan Milosevic  wiped  away  the 
results  of  elections  he’d  lost, 
are  the  front  page  newspaper 
stories  that  go  with  the  TV 


pictures?  Where  are  the  back- 
benchers hopping  up  and 
down?  Where,  passing  puff- 
ings aside.  Is  our  Government 
— or  our  Opposition?  Where’s 
the  pressure?  . 

The  questions,  you  see,  are 
not  realty  home  thoughts  for 
abroad.  They  begin  and  end  act 
home.  Half  a decade  ago,  as 
the  final  bastions  of  the  bid 
Eastern  European  world 
crumbled,  we  saw  the  samp 
faces,  the  same  determina- 
tion: and  rejoiced.  There  was 
Prague,  suddenly  free.  There 
was  Berlin,  suddenly  re- 
united. There  — most  mov- 
ingly of  all  — was  Bucharest 
Shared  experience  and  shared 
exultation. 

Was  that  merely  self-serv- 
ing — simple  relief  that  a 
seeming  threat  to  cosy  British 
hearths  and  Christmas  booze- 
ups  had  been  magically 
removed?  Or  did  it  mean 
something  more:  that  the  free- 
doms, the  human  dignities, 
we  bad  were  available  again 
to  oppressed  millions  In  a 
scatter  of  grim,  grey  lands? 

The  last  few  years  have 
brought  a dismal  weariness. 
Maybe  understandably.  Com- 
passion Fatigue  — too  many 
pictures  erf  too  many  people 
far  away,  starring  — has  its 
roots  in  uncomprehending 
helplessness.  More  doom, 
more  disaster,  more  Africa.  Is 


there  indeed  nothing  to  be 
dime?  But  now,  it  seems,  we 
have  Idealism  Fatigue:  in 
Europe,  about  the  border- 
lands of  Europe.  That’s  differ- 
ent, and  somehow  bleaker. 

Turning  the  tide  of  despair  is 

one  thing-  failing  to  ride  a 

tide  of  hope  quite  another. 

Margaret  Thatcher,  long 
ago,  was  right  about  one 
thing.  True  democracies  tend 
not  to  go  to  war  with  w»ch 
other.  The  intrinsic  dialogue 
between  leaders  and  led  is  too 

nftwiplov  arid  human  tOO  ner- 
vously apprehensive.  Peace 
and  freedom  do  go  together. 
Peace  in  the  Balkans  goes 
with  freedom  in  the  Balkans. 
Maybe  we  can’t  ordain  that: 
but  nor  can  we  stand  aside 
when  there  is  a spontaneous 
combustion  of  change.  To 
prop  up  Milosevic  today  in 
order  to  preserve  the  patched 
fabric  of  Dayton  a year  ago  is 
monstrous  error,  priorities 
malignly'  reversed.  One 
reason  why  Serbia  is  bub- 
bling is  because  there  has 
been  a year  of  peace  — a time 
to  contemplate  not  Paternal 
threat  but  internal  corrup- 
tion. A freedom  agenda. 

Ah.  you  say,  but  who’s  to 
blame?  Somebody  up  there  we 
don’t  like.  Bin  Clinton  and  his 
introverted  administration  of 
transition.  Malcolm  Riftdnd 
and  hfa  twisting  FO  minions. 


The  serried,  squabbling  ranks 
ofEnrodii&omacy,  too  keen  on 
keeping  the  peace  they  have, 
to  see  the  wider  world 
beyond. 

For  once,  though,  the  parcel 
doesn't  pass  so  easily.  Clinton 
hasn’t  jetted  to  the  walls  of 
Belgrade  or  put  re-imposed 
sanctions  back  at  the  top  of 
the  list  But  his  words  have 
been  fierce,  hjs  injunctions 
against  a Balkan  Tianaroan 
Square  unmlstaKreblp  And 
the  Voice  of  America  has 
been  summoned  to  the 
colours:  to  broadcast  the 

news  and  the  views  that  Milo- 
sevic hasswept  from  the  air- 
waves, banning  the  few  inde- 
pendent stations  and  journals 
Serbia  had  left. 

That,  at  least,  shows  Amer- 
ica can  stQl  recognise  a free- 
dom issue  whoa  it  slaps  the 


Peace  and 
freedom  do  go 
together.  Peace  in 
the  Balkans  goes 
with  freedom 
in  the  Balkans 


State  Department  in  the  face. 
Of  course  there  should  be 
more  than  fofc.  But  the  place 
to  demand  and  to  generate  it 
is  not  in  the  chancelleries  of 
the  West  it's  where  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  brave  Serbs 
have  begun  for  themselves  — 
with  the  people. 

Do  we  care  as  we  used  to? 
Do  we  identify?  It's  easy  to 
explain  — fear  of  a global 
threat  removed  — why  slump- 
ing back  into  small  comers  is 
the  natural  option.  Why  a 
Baywatch  babe’s  new  baby  or 
broken  marriage  is  top  of  the 
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Tony  Blair  and  I 
pursue  the 
older  woman 


shop.  Why  the  fete  of  a Tory 

MP  after  two  glasses  erf  plonk 

QOCTna  to  flatter.  Why  byzan- 
tine  thrashings  over  the  small 
print  of  Maastricht  has  the 
political  classes  chattering  in- 
terminably. AB  of  these  are 
complex  Choices  of  selection, 
and  none  of  them  are  taken 
without  a good  deal  of 
research  information  on  what 

the  pxmter  — the  viewer,  lis- 
tener, reader— wants. 

But  If  we're  all  (in  a way) 
• guilty,  we  can  all  sit  up 
straight.  There  are  great, 
binding  causes  left  The  first 
of  them,  for  us.  is  the  spread 
of  democracy:  from  belief 
and  from  the  self-interest  of 
securer  peace.  Perhaps  there 
can’t  be  equality  to  such  fer- 
vour. We  may.  feebly,  leave 
the  Burmese  generals  or 
Beijing  until  a little  later.  Slo- 
bodan Milosevic,  however,  is 
our  European  affair  Gust  like 
Franjo  Tudjman).  These  are 

the  spectres  at  our  gates. 

Their  fell  — or  their  sur- 
vival — moicft  an  immediate. 
identifiable  difference.  They 
open,  up  a part  of  Europe,  or 
close  it  down  in  continued 
repression.  And  the  faces  on 
the  streets  of  Belgrade  might 
be  faces  on  the  streets  erf  Cov- 
entry: people  like  us,  wanting 
what  we  have  for  themselves. 

That  seems  to  me  a cause 
worth  stirring  for.  And  the 
lack  of  such  stirring  — the  ab- 
sence of  pressure  — is  the  dif 
ference  that  five  years  have 

made  tO  US. 

No  more  sunken  calcula- 
tion. Of  course  there  may  be 
Dayton  difficulties.  Of  course 
the  leaders  who  follow  Milo- 
sevic may  prove  frafl.  Zoran 
Djindjlc,  the  new  main  man, 
thinks  that  “if  you  want  to 
pursue  morality,  you’re  bet- 
ter off  in  church".  But  what 
temporising  business  of  ours 
is  it  to  seek  to  prove  him 
right? 


h-,.5  v _ 
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Half  a century  ago,  a teenaged  British  soldier  died  in  a tank  in  the  arms  ofTony  Heath, 
who  survived . The  Government's  thanks:  it  targets  war  pensioners  to  save  aquickbuck 

Is  this  what  he  died  for? 


THE  Government’s 
plan  to  “save"  a few 
million  by  cutting 
war  pensions  rates 
high  on  the  Richter 
Scale  of  squalid  meannesses 
which  characterise  John  Ma- 
jor’s last  stand.  The  Prime 
Minister  was  two  years  and 
26  days  old  when,  on  April  26. 
1945,  the  tank  I helped  to  crew 
was  knocked  out  in  the  battle 
for  Bremen.  Peter  Lilley  and 
William  Waldegrave,  lead 
players  in  the  final  battle, 
weren't  even  bom  then. 

A comrade  — yes,  we  didn't 
shrink  from  such  terms  then 
— died,  his  bloodstained  body 
collapsing  across  me.  The  rest 
of  us  — four  teenagers  — 
escaped  with  what  the  medi- 
cal officer  later  declared  to  be 
"minor  wounds”  as  he  pulled 
bits  of  metal  from  my  left  leg 
with  a pair  of  forceps.  My 
hearing  suffered  more.  1 have 
a small  pension  to  prove  it 
Time  passes.  At  intervals  the 
nightmare  returns.  The  hear- 
ing deteriorates. 

Step  forward  a Government 
whose  members  have  barely 


heard  a shot  fired  in  anger. 
The  actuaries  have  no  doubt 
told  them  that  veterans  are 
dwindling  in  number.  The 
"sweeteners”  the  brave  Ian 
Sprawsou,  Mr  Huey's  spear- 
carrier,  proposes  are  de- 
signed to  split  the  ex-service- 
men’s organisations.  It  won’t 
work.  Major,  LIDey.  Walde- 
grave et  ol  are  warriors  in  a 
coldhearted  Himpalgn  against 
men  and  women  who  helped 
to  keep  democracy  safe. 
That’s  not  a veteran’s  cllch§ 

— not  if  you’ve  seen  men  die 
in  battle,  not  if  you’ve  had  to 
stand  watch  over  the  SS 
guards  of  Belsen. 

This  Government  is  deeply 
influenced  by  the  Thatch erite 
mantra  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  society.  It  is  lucky  for 
them  that  servicemen  and 
women  acted  in  ways  con- 
trary to  such  a pernicious 
doctrine.  Edward  Moulding, 
who  died  on  the  banks  of  the 
Weser  all  those  years  ago, 
was  at  one  with  the  rest  of  us 

— Gordon.  Jones  99,  Jones  49 
(the  Army  distinguished 
people  with  the  same  sur- 


name by  tanking  on  the  last 
two  digits  of  their  serial  num- 
ber), and  Heath,  serial  num- 
ber 14440458.  We  shared 
chores  like  refuelling  our 
tank  at  night  petrol  slopping 
over  your  hoots  and  praying 
no  bullet  would  come  your 
way.  And  cooking.  And  stand- 
ing guard  when  there  was  a 
lull. 

I see  no  such  desire  among 
ministers  to  act  in  a broader 
interest  Their  sordid  policy 
is  simple:  let's  see  how  we  can 


with  veterans'  affairs.  Just  to 
live  our  lives  in  comparative 
comfort  without  having  to 
pay  again  for  rallying  to  a 
cause  universally  deemed 
worth  rallying  to. 

The  memories  will  never 
fade.  I don’t  know  if  John 
Mayor  ever  weeps,  except  in 
rage  at  his  inability  to  con- 
vince Britain  that  all  will  be 
well  if  only ...  I did,  all  those 
years  ago,  when  we  lowered 
Edward  Moulding  into  his 
temporary  grave.  And  I did 


\ don’t  know  if  John  Major  ever 
weeps  ...  1 did,  all  those  years  ago 


raise  enough  money  to  bribe 
Worcester  Woman  and  Essex 
Man  to  vote  for  us.  The  thin- 
ing  ranks  of  veterans  and 
organisations  like  the  Royal 
British  Legion  and  the  score 
of  regimental  associations 
have  a different  agenda.  Un- 
fortunately, unlike  the  United 
States,  we  have  no  govern- 
ment organisation  concerned 


Step  forward  Marvel  Crumpacker 


DJ  Taylor  salutes  the  heroine  of  Eurostan 
a woman  with  a name  beyond  fiction 


ifeloivflg.  Ttesaltfv 
yrt  0irSSBl»24Z! 


Step  forward  Marvel 
Crumpacker  into  your 
new  role  as  icon.  Not 
only  has  Ms  Crumpacker  f 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana, 
w hose  picture  appeared  in 
so1  many  of  yesterday’s 
earned  bc?r 
SlaretahistW  by  daring 
to  be  one  of  the  few  people 
to  travel  on  the  newly  re- 
opened  Enrortar  Express 
sbe  Is  also  living  proof  of 

most  baffling  of  all  a«k 

thetlc  proscriptions  — 

inability  of  any  creative 
writer  to  invent  a name 
half  as  wonderful  as  those 
possessed  by  real  people. 
KaSSare a longstanding 


novelist's  dilemma.  Ideally 
one  wants  something  un- 
usual but  not  positively  ab- 
surd (Anthony  Powell 
achieves  a good  balance  a 
Nick  Jenkins’s  recitation  of 
his  school  list  in  A DanceTJ 
The  Music  Of  Tone  *ettr- 
place-Jones  . . . GWjka  - - * 
Widmerpool  But  t?e 
pitfalls  are  glaring-  As 
Evelyn  Waugh  once  noted, 
musing  a his  diary  over  the 
extraordinary  patronymsln 
that  morning’s  Times  birth 
announcements,  any  novel- 
ist who  made  up  a name  like 
Fitly  would  be  denounced 
for  rank  implausibilStp. 

The  great  age  of  bizarre 


names  in  fiction  is  long 
gone,  of  course,  and  Haw- 
ser Trunnion.  Smollett’s 
retired  commodore,  and 
Meredith’s  elegant  baronet 
Sir  Willoughby  Pattern 
have  few  descendants.  The 
high  point  seems  to  have 
been  reached  in  about  1860 
— dominated,  inevitably, 
by  Dickens  (the  Veneer- 
ings,  Sir  Tnznley  Snnfflm, 
Sir  Barnet  Skettles,  Mr 
Pumblechook,  hundreds 
more),  but  with  strong  per- 
formances by  Thackeray 
(Yellowplosh  the  garrulous 
valet,  predatory  Captain 
Book)  and  Trollope  (Sena- 
tor Gotobed,  Lord  Early- 
bird). As  the  Trollope  ex- 
amples demonstrate,  the 
Victorians  could  some- 
times over-egg  the  pudding 
when  it  came  to  investing  a 


again  on  VE  Day  1995  at  Beck- 
lingpn  war  cemetery,  where 
he  lies  in  Plot  6,  Row  G,  Grave 
No  12.  A little  humility  in  the 
corridors  erf  power  is  in  order 
as  Huntingdon  Man's  dream 
of  warm  beer,  women  cycling 
to  church  and  the  thwack  of 
willow  on  leather  gives  way 

to  reality. 

I trust  and  believe  that 


character’s  name  with  his 
chief  moral  or  occupa- 
tional characteristics.  At- 
tonrneys  in  19th-century 
novels  tend  to  be  called 
Slow  & Bldeawhile  and  doc- 
tors Slasher  or  Filgrave. 
The  moneylender  in  Trol- 
lope’s The  Three  Clerks  is  a 
certain  Jabez  M*Ruta  and 
the  lawyer  who  tries  to 
keep  tabs  on  slippery  Lizzie 
Eustace  in  The  Eustace  Dia- 
monds is  Mr  Camperdown 
fie  Clampherdown). 

THE  most  resonant  and 
apposite  names  in  Vic- 
torian fiction  — Dick- 
ens’s swindler  Merdle  or 
Trollope’s  irresolute  Irish 
peer  Lord  Fawn  — have  a 
habit  of  creeping  up  on  you 
unawares. 

Periodically,  20th-cen- 
tury novelists  have  aspired 
to  these  dizzying  heights. 
JB  Priestley’s  Angel  Pave- 
ment, which  features  a des- 
iccated accountant  called 


ltory  veterans  like  Sir  Ed- 
ward Heath  wffl.  resist  the 
upstarts’  mean  plots.  There  is 
something  somewhere  about 
a society  (sorry,  Margaret 
Thatcher)  being  judged  by  the 
way  it  treats  minorities.  Vet- 
erans are  being  added  to  lone 
parents,  the  unemployed  and 
the  socially  deprived  as  tar- 
gets for  “savings”.  Teenagers 
in  khaki  circa  1945  shared 
more  than  danger  and  death. 
Cooperation  and  mutual  sup- 
port saw  us  through  many  an 
encounter,  and  no  doubt  that 
was  said  by  teenagers  in  field 
grey  as  well.  When  I ponder 
the  philosophy  — if  that's  not 
too  strong  a word  — behind 
the  fire  directed  at  veterans,  I 
wonder  what  the  old  hands  erf 
my  tank  would  say.  Fm  sure 
that  if  Edward  Moulding  rose 
from  his  lonely  grave,  he 
would  say:  “Away  with  this 
shabby  ploy.  This  is  not  the 
Britain  I died  for.” 


Tony  Heath  served  in  north- 
west Europe  at  the  end  ot  the 
second  world  war.  He  is  now  a 
freelance  journalist 


Smeeth  and  a typist  named 
Poppy  Sellers,  was  a fair 
attempt,  along  with  Evelyn 
Waugh’s  Sir  Alistair  Digby- 
Vane-Tromplngton  and 
Powell’s  Sir  Horrocks 
Rusby  QC.  More  recently 
the  flag  has  been  kept  aloft 
by  Iris  Murdoch,  whose 
books  come  sprinkled  with 
characters  called  Tuan  and 
Mares  Ilian,  if  the  heroine 
of  the  Eurostar  Express  has 
a fictional  niche,  it’s  proba- 
bly in  one  of  David  Lodge’s 
international  academic 
romps  along  with  Maurice 
and  Desiree  Zapp,  but  you 
can  imagine  the  sniffs  of 
critical  disbelief  that 
would  greet  her  appear- 
ance in  a modem  novel. 

Flesh  and  blood  she  may 
be,  bnt  Ms  Crumpacker  be- 
longs baric  there  in  the  Vic- 
torian golden  age  along 
with  the  Reverend  Quiver- 
ful, Captain  Glanders  and 
the  Honourable  Mr 
Denceace. 


Bel  Littlejohn 


ONT  get  me  wrong. 
The  polls  have  never 
looked  better.  We’re  on 
course  for  victory  — great 
news  for  everyone,  not  least 
my  good  friend  Barbara  Fol- 
lett  Once  She’s  won  her  seat 
at  long  last  she  won’t  have  to 
spend  all  her  weekends  in  Ste- 
venage, bless  her. 

But  Tony’s  always  been  a 
worrier,  never  a guy  who  can 
sit  back  with  a glass  of  rose,  a 
packet  of  Pringles  and  the  lat- 
est Jeanette  Winterson  and 
breathe  a sigh  of  relief  that  at 
long  last,  in  the  words  of  the 
late,  great  Bob  Marley,  “ev- 
erything's gonna  be  all  right”, 
hi  feet,  as  he  said  to  Sue  last 
week,  you’ll  never  catch  Tony 
putting -Free’s  All  Right  Now 
on  the  hi-fi  when  there’s 
Wishing  Well  within  reach  — 
but  foaPs  the  guy's  character 
and  I for  one  respect  him  for 
it. 

What's  come  to  be  known  as 
Tony’s  Inner  Caucus  — that’s 
my  own  good  self,  Alastair 
Campbell.  Jack  Straw  and 
Tony  — have  a twice-weekly 
PdD  Meeting  (we  don’t  like  to 
worry  the  lovely  John  Pres- 
cott — he’s  already  doing 
such  valuable  work  in  the 
constituencies).  In  these 
meetings,  Alastair  reads  out 
all  the  latest  polls,  and  we  ad- 
just our  policies  and  personal- 
ities accordingly. 

Last  week,  foe  polls  showed 
New  Labour  scoring  slightly 
disappointingly  with  what 
one  might  term  “the  older 
woman”.  Tony  said  he’d  been 
thinking  for  ages  that  we 
should  give  a high-profile  role 
to  an  older  woman  — but 
who? 

“Barbara  Castle?”  sug- 
gested Jack. 

“Great!"  said  Alastair. 
“She’s  very  popular  with  foe 
older  C2s.  I can  see  it  now  — 
‘Queen  of  Romance  si«n« 
Tory  Lies'!” 

“Excuse  me,  Alastair.”  said 
Jack,'  “But  you  may  be  think- 
ing of  Barbara  Cartland.” 

“That’s  foe  one  — The  Cru- 
sader in  Pink’  — she’s  al- 
ready dressed  for  the  part 
Let’s  give  her  Transport,  and 
take  it  from  there.” 

£ £ |S  m 1 "a®  taink- 
■ ■ tag  Barbara  Cas- 
■■r  tie,"  said  Jack 
“They're  very  different” 

“Not  HER!”  said  Alastair, 
witheringly.  “Opinion  this, 
opinion  that  The  woman’s  all 
opinions.  Well  never  win  this 
election  with  opinions." 

It  was  then  I had  my  brain- 
wave. “How’s  about  Margaret 
Beckett?”  I said.  “She  used  to 
have  opinions,  but  I'm  pretty 
sure  she’s  stopped." 

“Has  anyone  seen  her 


recently?"  aaked  Tony.  “You 
never  know,  she  may  well 
still  be  an  MP.  Worth  check- 
ing.” 

“There's  a woman  just  like 
her,  collects  the  glasses  down 
the  Fox  and  Goose  Tuesday 
evenings,”  said  Alastair. 
"Next  time  I’m  in.  I’ll  ask  her 
if  she's  ever  been  Deputy 
Leader  of  the  Labour  Party.  If 
she  has.  I’ll  check  she's  lost 
her  opinions,  then  away  we 
so.” 

And  between  ourselves 
that's  when  it  all  started  to  go 
wrong.  At  this  week’s  meet- 
ing, Alastair  arrived  with  his 
lady  from  the  Fox  and  Goose 
and  told  us  she'd  accepted  hie 
offer  of  a job  as  Transport 
Spokesperson.  We'd  just  fin- 
ished congratulating  her 
when  — knock-knock  — in 
walks  another  Margaret 
Beckett,  this  one  claiming 
she's  the  MP  for  Derby  South. 
But  under  Tony’s  closer 
cross-questioning,  this  one 
revealed  that,  though  she  was 
indeed  foe  MP.  she's  still  got 
more  opinions  than  strictly 
necessary. 

So  we  thanked  her  kindly 
and  sent  her  on  her  way  with 
our  very  best  wishes  for  foe 
festive  season.  The  next  time 
you  see  Margaret  Beckett  on 
Newsnight,  do  please  remem- 
ber that  it's  not  the  one  who 
used  to  hold  forth  on  solidar- 
ity with  the  workforce  and 
the  like. 

ACK  to  the  Opinion 
Polls.  No  sooner  had  we 
'got  foe  women's  poll 
sorted  out  than  Alastair  pro- 
duced another  one,  this  time 
showing  that  the  lovely  David 
Blunkett  and  his  dog  are  foe 
two  most  popular  members  of 
New  Labour  among  first-time 
voters,  middle-class  voters 
and  undecideds.  “It's  the  dog 
that  does  it”  explained  Alas- 
tair. “Of  those  polled.  72  per 
cent  said  they’d  prefer  Por- 
tillo with  a dog  to  Blunkett 
without  foe  dog." 

You  know,  Tony  can  be  a 
very  strong  leader  when  he 
wants.  He  immediately  took 
the  matter  in  hand,  and  told 
me  to  draw  up  a ten-point 
plan  to  supply  all  members  of 
the  Shadow  Cabinet  with 
household  pets  by  the  week- 
end. He  himself  would  issue 
orders  that  foe  Shadow  Cabi- 
net should  follow  David  Blun- 
kett in  taking  these  animals 
with  them  wherever  they  go, 
and  that  he  saw  them  as  man- 
datory for  any  television 
appearance. 

I'm  happy  to  say  the  plan  is 
already  proving  a great  suc- 
cess. Early  reports  suggest 
that  Robin  Cook's  appearance 
on  Channel  4 News  last  night 
to  answer  questions  on  Zaire 
with  his  new  goldfish, 
Barney,  has  sent  his  personal 
rating  up  a foil  six  points, 
whilst  Jack  Straw  has  scored 
hugely  among  women  voters 
between  the  ages  of  45  and  63 
with  his  performance  on 
Newsnight  with  his  floppy- 
eared rabbit,  Smudge.  Not 
long  now  ’ta  next  Tuesday, 
when  John  Prescott  appears 
on  Question  Time  with  his 
Shetland  Pony,  Digger. 


LEFT  TO  DIE 

“ Cristina  is  six  but 
has  the  body  of  a 
baby.  Other  little  girls 
hope  the  wrinkled 
I faces  of  old  women. 
Their  matchsdck 
limbs  an  covered  in 
open  sores.” 


Tanyj  Barron  on  visiting 

Hiruren  Orphanage  ■ ■ 


Help  End  The  Suffering  of  Moldova’s 
Forgotten  Orphanage  Children 

At  Hincnti  Orphanage  filthy,  starving  chDdrrn  lie  in  rows  waiting 
to  die.  Nearly  25%  did  last  winter.  Around  10,000  chOdren  air  in 
hutitntioDs. 

They  eat  slops  and  sleep  under  threadbare  blankets.  They  have  no 
hot  water,  no  beating,  no  medicine  and  op  to  now  no  hope. 

The  European  Children's  Trust,  sister  charity  of  The  Romanian 
Orphanage  Trust,  is  woriring  fbt-ont  to  get  help  through  to  the 
orphanages,  starting  with  HLuccstt. 

Your  gift  today  wtH  save  Uves  and  bring  hope 

[•  £25  codld  boy  emergency  food  supplements  far  two 
chndieu  to  atop  dying  from  starvation. 

• ;£5G  rauU  boy  a medicine  box  ron raining  antiseptic, 
mfliatica,  vitsanina,  ym  kill  era  and  Efe  surfing  drags  to 
help  Item  five  dnUzen. 

• £356  cooM  boy  beater*.  blankets,  food  vuppitiments.  roap 
add  a medical  pack  to  help  an  eight  cfafldmn. 


Call  0 1 273  299333  or  cut  the  coupon  now 


□ I wfll  give  l (Cheque  to  The  European  Children*  Trust)  to 

save  the  fives  of  orphanage  children  In  Moldova. 


£250  becomes  0 10  through  the  Government's  Gift  Aid  Scheme, 
meaning  we  on  help  more  dtDdra  at  no  eatra  cost  to  you. 


Hr/Mrs/Mk^ 

Address__ 


I Postcode, 


| J wBfgveby  Access/Voa/CAFCard. 


.TelNo_ 


r 


. D*te_ 


Return  gk  Thiya  Bunin.  MOLDOW  APPEAL  (Gl). 
Tbo  European  OMcn^  Trust  FRKPOST, 

21  Gvfck  HU.  tendon  E&Gza*. 
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Iim  - 


Please  act  now  - winter  is  coming 


10  OBITUARIES 
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JohnVassall 


Fall  guy  in  a spy  trap 


Vassall ...  a name  synonymous  with  homosexuality  and  treason 


JOHN  VASSALL, 
who  has  died  at  the 
age  of  72,  gave  his 
name  to  a spy  scan- 
dal which  caused 
serious  embarrassment  to  the 
security  services  and  to  the 
Macmillan  government.  A 
prelude  to  the  Froftimo  affair, 
It  contributed  to  a growing 
impression  of  establishment 
Incompetence  and  compla- 
cency which  was  to  lead  in 
1864  to  the  end  of  13  years  of 
Tory  rule. 

To  many,  his  name  also 
became  synoymous  with 
homosexuality  and  made  ho- 
mosexuality synoymous  with 
treason,  before  the  liberating 
1960s  took  hold. 

Vassall,  the  victim  of  a clas- 
sic KGB  entrapment  when  he 
was  attached  as  an  Admiralty 
clerk  to  the  British  embassy 
in  Moscow,  was  vain,  hu- 
mourless. self-regarding  and 
naive  — a “perfect  fall  guy”, 
as  he  was  later  to  admit 
He  was  a lonely  product  of  a 
respectable  background.  His 
father  was  chaplain  of  st  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital  in  Lon- 
don, where  his  mother  was  a 
nurse  and  where  he  was  bom. 
Devotion  to  his  mother  led 
him  to  become  a Catholic  — 
he  was  later  confirmed  by 
Brian  Keenan,  then  Arch- 
bishop of  Westminster,  in 
Wormwood  Scrubs.  He  was 
educated  at  Liltlehampton, 
where,  so  he  said,  he  had  his 
first  homosexual  experience 
at  the  age  of  12.  He  went  on  to 
Monmouth  School,  where  he 
engaged  In  further  homosex- 
ual activities  with  older  boys. 

He  Joined  the  RAF  in  the 
second  world  war  and  was 
employed  as  a photographer. 
Hie  then  joined  the  Admiralty 


as  a clerk,  a career  move 
which  was  to  give  him  a per- 
manent footnote  in  history. 
He  was  posted  to  the  Moscow 
embassy  in  1953,  at  the  age  of 
29.  He  shared  a flat  with  a 
fellow  homosexual  and  soon 
met  a Russian,  who,  he  ex- 
plained later,  “obviously 

found  me  attractive”. 

He  was  a blatantly  obvious 
target.  One  night  after  dinner, 
a Russian  friend  took  him  to  a 
flat,  where  he  was  photo- 
graphed with  three  other  men 
in  a bed.  Shortly  after,  in 
March  1954.  he  met  a Russian 
KGB  officer,  an  agent  provo- 
cateur, and  promptly  went  to 
bed  with  him.  A group  of  KGB 
officers  broke  into  the  room, 
presented  him  with  photo- 
graphs, and  threatened  to 
publish  them  unless  he 
agreed  to  "help”. 

He  described  in  his  1975 
autobiography  how  at  the  ap- 
pointed time  he  was  shown  a 
box  of  photographs:  **. . . after 
about  three  photographs,  1 
could  not  stomach  any  more. 
They  made  me  feel  ilL  There  I 
was,  caught  by  the  camera, 
enjoying  every  sexual  activity 
...  having  oral,  anal  or  a 
complicated  array  of  sexual 
activities  with  a number  of 
different  men." 

He  began  to  supply  a steady 
stream  of  documents  to  his 
new  controllers.  Befbre  his 
return  to  Britain  in  1957,  Vas- 
sal! was  given  a Mlnox  cam- 
era designed  to  fit  inside  a 
cigarette  packet.  Nikolai 
Borisovich  Rodin,  a KGB  resi- 
dent in  London  who  also  ran 
the  double  agent  George 
Blake,  was  appointed  to  con- 
trol him. 

Vassall  and  “Gregory'1,  Ro- 
din’s code-name,  met  every 


Monday,  having  arranged 
their  first  meeting  at  Finchley 
Road  underground  station. 
The  increasingly  solitary  Vas- 
sall later  described  Gregory  as 
a who  “understood  and 
had  respect  for  my  feelings”. 
His  Russian  contacts,  he 
added,  “were  sophisticated 
and  did  not  make  me  feel 
embarrassed”.  He  even  tried 
to  protect  his  KGB  controller 
during  his  interrogation 
following  his  arrest 
For  five  years,  he  supplied 
the  Russians  with  classified 
naval  documents,  including 
some  relating  to  Nato  policy 
and  new  weapons  systems. 
Worried  about  the  Portland 
Spy  ring  affeir.  which  led  to 


There  I was, 
caught  by  the 
camera,  enjoying 
every  sexual 
activity . . . with  a 
number  of  men’ 


the  arrest  of  Harry  Houghton 
in  1961,  the  Russians  briefly 
laid  aS,  though  they  were 
soon  to  resume  contact 
The  security  services’ 
blindness  about  his  lifestyle 
— he  lived  in  a flat  in  exclu- 
sive Dolphin  Square  close  to 
Westminster,  spending  about 
£3.000  a year  when  he  earned 
Just  £750  — was  echoed  by  the 
CIA  In  recent  scandals,  no- 
tably the  Aldrich  Ames  affair. 
Yet  the  net  was  closing 
around  Vassal!  Anatoli  Golit- 
sin, the  1961  KGB  defector  to 


the  CIA,  said  that  in  Moscaw 

be  had  seen  classified  Admi- 
ralty documents  The 
following  year,  another  KGB 
officer,  Yuri  Nosenko.  de- 
fected to  the  CIA  and  told 

them  about  “a  homosexual 

who  had  served  in  the  British 
naval  attacb&’s  office  in 
Moscow”. 

Vassall  was  arrested  m 
September  1962.  He  described 
the  day  in  an  extract  from  his 
autobiography  included  in 
the  Faber  Book  of  Treachery  : 
"In  sptte  of  my  premonitions, 
it  was  a complete  surprise 
when,  as  I left  the  north-west 

door  of  the  Admiralty  in  the 
Mall  and  went  to  cross  the 
road,  two  men  in  mackin- 
toshes came  forward  Third 
Man  style,  flashed  me  a war- 
rant and  asked  me  to  accom- 
pany them  to  a car  waiting  by 
the  statue  of  Captain  Cook  . . - 
For  hours  I poured  out  what 
had  been  bottled  up  in  my 
mind  for  years  ...  As  dawn 
approached  I signed  the  docu- 
ment that  had  been  prepared 
and  lay  back  with  my  head 
resting  on  the  large  green 
imnthor  armchair,  feeling  that 
I had  at  last  got  all  this  out  of 
my  system." 

Vassall  was  Jailed  for  18 
years,  and  released  on  parole 
in  1972.  He  said  in  his  autobi- 
ography, written  In  a Catholic 
monastery,  that  the  naval  at- 
tache in  Moscow  had  warned 
him  he  was  moving  in  circles 
“too  high"  for  him,  a remark 
he  found  “frightful  and  in- 
human”. The  British  ambas- 
sador. Sir  William  Hayter. 
was  “cool  and  aloof'.  In  the 
nwri  he  blamed  the  British 
security  services.  “The  feet 
that  an  obvious  homosexual 
(at  least  to  some)  should  have 


been  appointed  to  Moscow 
and  allowed  to  rvmnin  there 
is  a severe  indictment  uf  our 
securin'  services/*  tu:  wrote. 
He  asked  why  FV-rhs. 
atom  spy.  was  jailed  for  M 
years,  while  he.  "a  pygmy  of  a 
spy",  cot  18  years.  He  also 
pointed  to  Anthony  Blunt,  the 
KGB  agent  who  was  knighted 
and  confessed  only  after  Im- 
munity from  prosecution. 

Unsubstantiated  rumours 
surrounding  the  case  forced 

Tom  Galbraith,  n junior  min- 
ister in  the  Admiralty  for 
whom  Vassall  worked  after 
his  return  from  Moscow,  to 
resign.  A tribunal  of  Inquiry, 
under  Lord  Kadcliffe.  into  the 
scandal  concluded  that  Vas- 
safl’s  appointment  tu  Moscow 
was  a “decisive  mistake”  hut 
said  there  was  “nothing  im- 
proper” in  his  relationship 
with  Galbraith,  who  later  was 
given  a more  senior  post  in 
the  Macmillan  government 

Vassall  changed  his  name 
to  John  Phillips,  living 
quietly  in  St  John’s  Wood, 
north-west  London,  working 
first  as  a researcher  in  the 
City,  later  for  local  archivists. 
He  was  once  said  he  wanted 
to  be  a butler.  He  was  be- 
friended by  Humphry  Beiiie- 
ley.  a Tory  MP  who  later 
switched  to  Labour,  and  a 
pioneering  reformer  of  the 
law  on  homosexuality.  In  an 
interview  at  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  his  autobiogra- 
phy. he  claimed  that  he  slept 
with  two  Tory  MPs.  one  since 
elevated  to  the  Lords. 


Richard  Norton-Tayfor 


John  Vassall.  spy  and  civil  ser- 
vant: bom  September  20.  1924; 
died  November  18, 1996 


Penelope  Jessel 


Babrak  Karmal 


Birthdays 


Liberal  W 
women’s 
fighter 


Penelope  jessel,  who 

has  died  aged  76,  was 
one  of  a generation  of 
Liberals  whose  contribution 
to  political  life  and  thought 
was  made  outside  Parliament 
Penelope  was  one  of  five 
children  of  the  bookseller  Sir 
Basil  Blackwell  She  attended 
Oxford’s  all-boys  Dragon 
School  — since  it  had  a rule 
that  a sister  could  Join  a 
brother  already  in  the  school 
From  there  she  went  on  to  St 
Leonard’s  School  and  St  An- 
drew's. and  then  read  classics 
at  Somerville  College,  Oxford. 

Said  to  be  the  most  beauti- 
ful woman  of  her  generation, 
she  married  one  of  the  clever- 
est men,  Robert  Jessel.  later 
defence  correspondent  of  the 
Times.  He  died  of  leukaemia, 
leaving  her  with  two  young 
sons  and  her  living  to  earn; 
she  then  studied  at  the  Lon- 
don School  of  Economics  and 
became  a lecturer  at  Plater, 
one  of  the  mature  student  col- 
leges in  Oxford. 

Nancy  (now  Baroness) 
Seear  was  one  of  Penelope's 
LSE  tutors  and  with  her  en- 
couragement Penelope  be- 
came a Liberal  parliamentary 
candidate  and  fought  five  gen- 
eral elections  and  one  by- 
election.  She  was  committed 
to  advancing  the  cause  of 
women  and  in  the  1970s,  as 
president  of  the  National 
Women's  Liberal  Federation, 
she  sought  out  and  encour- 
aged women  to  stand  for 
Parliament. 

On  retiring  from  fighting 
elections,  and  from  Plater, 
she  became  the  Liberal  Par- 
ty’s volunteer  international 
officer.  She  charmed  diplo- 
mats and  Liberals  from  many 
countries  who  visited  party 
headquarters,  but  also  raised 
with  them  awkward  ques- 


Jessel . . .awkward  charmer 

tions.  She  was  not  by  nature 
confrontational  although  she 
did  join  the  1975  women's 
demonstration  outside  the 
National  Liberal  Club  de- 
manding full  membership  — 
a battle  won. 

Penelope  was  briefly  a 
member  of  West  Oxfordshire 
district  council  and  a tireless 
supporter  of  the  Oxford  Civic 
Society.  She  cared  passion- 
ately that  surroundings 
should  raise,  not  depress,  the 
spirits.  In  the  last  few  years 
she  helped  to  set  up  and  run 
the  John  Stuart  Mill  Institute, 
a Liberal  think-tank  produc- 
ing papers  and  sponsoring 
lectures  in  an  effort  to  raise 
the  standard  of  political  de- 
bate. A couple  of  days  before 
she  died  at  home  she  was 
discussing  future  projects  for 
the  institute. 

Penelope  inspired  deep  af- 
fection and  will  be  missed  not 
only  by  her  sons  and  their 
families  but  also  by  hundreds 
of  friends  and  students.  One 
former  student  returned  from 
Spain  to  nurse  her  when  she 
became  ill. 

She  was  made  a DBE  in 
1987  for  services  to  the  Lib- 
eral Party:  “There's  nothing 
like  a dame,”  sang  her 
friends.  There  really  wasn’t. 


Ruler  with  Soviet  strings  attached 


Christina  Baron 


Dame  Penelope  Jessel,  political 
activist,  bom  January  2.  1920: 
died  December  2. 1998 


Babrak  karmal, 

who  has  died  of  liver 
cancer  In  Moscow  at 
the  age  of  67,  was  in- 
stalled as  leader  of  Afghani- 
stan  when  Soviet  troops  in- 
vaded the  country  Ln 
December  1979.  He  was 
removed  no  more  gloriously 
in  the  autumn  erf  1986  when 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  reversed 
policy  and  decided  that  the 
invasion  was  no  longer  worth 
sustaining. 

It  was  a turbulent  seven 
years  in  which  Babrak  — as 
he  was  universally  known  — 
never  could  shake  off  his 
image  as  a Soviet  puppet  By 
the  standards  of  earlier  shifts 
in  Soviet  policy  towards  the 
countries  they  controlled,  his 
departure  was  a soft  landing 
and  he  was  given  asylum  in 
the  country  to  which  his 
career  had  tied  him. 

Babrak  was  one  of  the 
founder  members  of  the 
People's  Democratic  Party  of 
Afghanistan,  which  soon  be- 
came the  country’s  most 
effective  party,  determined  to 
modernise  a notoriously  back- 
ward society  with  the  aid  of  a 
communist  programme.  Bab- 
rak headed  the  PDPA's  more 
moderate  wing,  known  as  Par- 
cham  or  Flag,  which,  although 
it  Intended  to  monopolise 
power  for  the  party,  thought 
the  revolution  should  take  a 
gradualist  approach. 

As  long  as  the  party  was 
still  aiming  for  power,  its  in- 
ternal splits  were  not  signifi- 
cant but  when  it  overthrew 
President  Mohammad  Daoud 
in  April  1978  the  Babrak  wing 
found  itself  in  a minority.  Dis- 
sension ln  the  leadership  led 
to  Babrak  being  sent  as  am- 
bassador to  Czechoslovakia, 
while  the  radicals,  first  under 
Nut  Mohammad  Taraki  and 
later  under  HafizuHah  Amin, 
imposed  a harsh  form  of  rule, 
insisting  on  rural  women 
abandoning  the  veil  and  try- 
ing to  push  through  a sweep- 
ing land  reform. 


Karmal . . . Afghanistan’s  ‘poppet’  leader  (left)  In  the  grip  of  Soviet  President  Brezhnev 


As  armed  resistance 
mounted,  helped  by  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  the 
Soviet  politburo  under  Leonid 
Brezhnev  fatefully  decided  to 
topple  the  radicals  and  occupy 
tiie  country.  A KGB  group 
stormed  Amin’s  headquarters 
and  Irfllpri  him,  while  Babrak 
was  flown  into  Kabul  on  a 
Soviet  aircraft 
In  power  he  tried  to  project 
a softer  image  and  for  several 
weeks  western  reporters  were 
able  to  stay  ln  the  country. 
But  he  co old  never  shake  off 
the  circumstances  of  his 
arrival  and  most  Afghans  de- 
spised him.  In  1985  power  ln 
the  Kremlin  .ghiflW|  and  long 
before  Mikhail  Gorbachev 


thought  of  liberalising  In  east- 
ern Europe  it  was  dear  that 
the  new  Soviet  leadership  did 
not  wish  to  sustain  an  un- 
popular war  in  their  most  un- 
ruly satellite. 

Babrak  went  along  with  the 
change  reluctantly.  In  what 
turned  out  to  be  his  last  inter- 
view with  a foreign  news- 
paper, he  told  the  Guardian  in 
February  1986  that  a Soviet 
withdrawal  need  not  take 
more  than  a year  and  that 
Afghans  would  be  ahle  to  run 
their  own  security.  This  was 
no  doubt  what  the  Russians 
had  fold  him,  though  it  be- 
came dear  he  did  not  believe 
It  When  he  tried  to  convince 
the  Russians  to  delay  the  start 


erf  the  pull-oat  they  decided  to 
remove  him. 

Summoned  to  Moscow  in 
March  1986,  as  Soviet  Prime 
Minister  Nikolai  Ryzhkov's 
memoirs  later  revealed,  he 
looked  distraught  when  told 
the  Russians  wanted  to  go  as 
soon  as  possfide.  He  was  told 
he  would  have  to  give  op  as 
party  leader,  though  he  could 
stay  on  as  president  as  a face- 
saver.  Officially  it  was  an- 
nounced that  he  had  resigned 
because  of  ID-health,  though 
in  his  Guardian  interview  a 
month  earlier  he  denied 
Soviet-planted  rumours  that 
he  was  ailing. 

Babrak  did  not  agree  to  the 
terms  of  the  Moscow  bargain 


and  for  several  months  in  his 
post  as  president  he  continued 
to  try  to  mobilise  support 
within  the  PDPA  against  the 
Russians.  Vladimir  Kryuch- 
kov, KGB  deputy  head,  was 
sent  to  Kabul  to  tell  him  it  was 
all  over.  Babrak  told,  a Rus- 
sian interviewer  later  how  the 
conversation  went. 

Kryuchkov  urged  him  to 
retire  to  the  Soviet  Union  for 
medical  treatment,  but  spiced 
the  advice  with  the  warning: 
“Comrade  Karmal  you  should 
be  carefUL  Your  enemies  may 
kill  you.”  The  Afghan  presi- 
dent replied:  “Only  my  friends 
can  kill  me  now.” 

That  was  the  end  of  his 
political  career,  although  he 
still  had  vague  hopes  of  influ- 
encing events  after  the  Rus- 
sians eventually  withdrew.  He 
returned  briefly  to  Afghani- 
stan in  1991  but  was  not 
accepted  by  his  successor, 
Mohammad  Najibullah.  He 
was  Lucky  to  have  left  the 
country  before  the  Mojahedin 
took  over  in  1992. 

Babrak  was  always  more  of 
an  ideologue  than  Najibullah, 
He  saw  communism  as  a doc- 
trine of  international  libera- 
tion and  bad  little  truck  with 
tiie  radicals  or  the  nationalists 
around  him.  He  was  not  as 
skilful  as  Najibullah  in  play- 
ing the  ethnic  card  and  keep- 
ing a balance  between  Afghan- 
istan's different  peoples.  He 
was  an  archetypal  product  of 
the  urban,  educated  middle- 
class  of  Kabul  but  only  a 
minority  was  as  secular  and 
committed  to  communism  as 
he  was. 

He  bad  been  in  failing 
health  for  the  past  year  and 
died  on  Sunday  at  the  Kremlin 
hospital  in  Moscow.  But  word 
of  his  death  did  not  become 
public  until  Russian  news 
agencies  reported  it  yesterday. 
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Death  Notices 


MARTIN.  NtaO.  AriBt  social  irishman, 
on  NovwnMr  2fl  altar  Brian  illness,  bravely 
borne,  bom  48.  Much  tavad  husband  <* 
Maroarei.  tether  of  Esther,  son  of  Belly  end 
■he  Me  Dee.  brother  of  Oeclon.  Conrad. 
Hnbetr  and  Brendan,  stepfather  ol  Trade. 

3anT.  Tracey.  Caroline  and  Michael, 

Brandlathar  unde,  brother-in-law  and 
lt™L..B|jr|al  at  Hither  Or«m  Cemetery, 
verdant  Lone.  London  SE8.  at  1?  noon  on 
December.  Bright  Colours 
end  simple  (lowers  welcome.  Donations,  it 
"tahed.  to  Amnesty  Interna  bond. 

Memorial  Services 

John  a memorial  gathering  cel- 
MraUng  the  IHa.  work  and  achievements  of 
me  lata  John  Gorman  win  be  held  on  Sun- 
ny 12m  January  1997  at  the  theatre  of 
University  Collage  School.  Frognal.  Hamp- 
stend.  London.  commencing  at  ZJOpm 
Theae  wishing  to  awmd  should  elmerwrtte 
rn.Ja  Brackondale. 
OWaS  KttL  °r  0,1  to*  to 


Birthdays 


Jonathan  Steels 


Babrak  Karmal.  politician,  bom 
1929;  died  December  1, 1996 


■- — *8  18  today.  Happy  Birth- 
day. Love  from  Mum.  Dad.  Hannah  a 
Simon. 

1 toWtounMnient  telephone 

't3  4567.  Fox  0171  713  4129. 


Jackdaw 


Unforgettable 

THIS  is  how  my  memory 
works . . . Without  warning  or 

reason.  I was  in  a room  in 

Gaylords  Hotel  in  Madrid.  It 
was  winter,  late  1937,  at  a 
guess... 

E.  [Ernest  Hemingway] 
suddenly  appeared  beside  us 
wearing  an  ugly,  shark  smile, 
the  first  time  I had  seen  it  He 
addressed  Modesto  as  “Mi 
General”,  already  offensive, 
the  style  in  the  old  monar- 
chist army.  He  suggested  they 
hold  in  their  teeth  the  oppo- 
site ends  of  his  bandana  hand- 
kerchief now  pulled  from  his 
pocket,  and  settle  this  matter 
by  playing  Russian  roulette 
since  they  were  now  among 


Russians,  two  revolvers,  one 
bullet  in  each  chamber.  It  was 
an  amusing  game,  either  two 
men  died,  or  one,  or  neither. 
As  a boor's  joke  it  was  out- 
standing. it  managed  a double 
insult  to  me  as  a piece  of  fe- 
male properly,  to  Modesto  as  a 
thief  on  the  prowl.  My  heart’s 
desire  was  to  kick  E.  power- 
fully. but  I do  not  know  how  to 
kick  people.  Modesto  did  not 
see  it  as  a joke,  boorish  or 
otherwise.  His  eyes  went  cold. 
He  said;  "Vamos.” 

As  they  could  hardly  shoot 
each  other  among  the  lamps 
and  tables  and  softs.  Modesto 
headed  for  the  outer  door,  E. 
following.  Supposedly  they 
would  pick  up  revolvers  along 
the  way.  It  was  too  idiotic  and 
shaming,  a fine  example  of 
E.'s  gift  for  making  scenes. 
Koltzov  must  have  sensed  a 
quarrel  because  he  took  Mo- 
desto's arm.  talking  fast 
with  irritation.  The  words 
“tonteria”,  “absurd o" . . . 
flicked  about  He  led  Modesto, 
still  talking,  to  a far  corner  of 
the  room.  E.  had  spoiled  this 
party,  which  promised  to  be 
so  agreeable,  so  comfortable 
in  a warm  room,  and  with 
plenty  of  delicious  food  for 


me.  The  motherly  woman 
ushered  us  politely  but  firmly 
to  our  coats  and  through  the 
entry  passage  into  the  hotel 
corridor.  We  were  not  invited 
again. 

Martha  Gellhom  writes  about 
her  unstructured  memories  in 
London  Review  of  Books. 

Own  goal 

IN  YOUR  enthusiasm  to  im- 
press your  woman  with  your 
sporting  prowess,  tell  her 
what  a brilliant  footballer  you 
are.  So  brilliant  that  you  once 
played  professionally.  You 
were  only  a teenager,  mind, 
but  you  had  your  moment  of 
glory.  Which  was,  naturally, 
big.  Very  big.  So  big  it  is  the 
winning  goal  in  the  1978  Cup 
Final  Here  is  where  you  clev- 
erly blend  feet  and  fiction. 
Firefly,  make  sure  you  stress 
you  were  the  youngest-evar 
scorer  in  the  final:  you  were 
only  15  years  and.  four  months 
old . . . Secondly  pat  across 
that  this  was  the  beginning 
and  the  end  for  you:  you  made 
only  four  more  starts  for  Ips- 
wich Town  after  being  taken 
off  with  concussion  in  their 
1-0  win  over  Arsenal.  Hard 


times  forced  you  to  sell  your 
winner’s  medal  and  now  all 
you  have  is  your  one  big 
memory. 

Danger  of  discovery;  10  out  of 
10.  Even  though  women  know 
nothing  about  football  she 
will  check  up  with  her  dad 

and  he  will  say:  “Is  his  name 
Roger  Osborne?”  You're 
rambled.  

Twelfth  an  FHM  mag’s  list  of 
15  lies  meant  to  impress  loomen. 
Poor  beys:  tads  hone  never  im- 
pressed zoomen. 

Snake  tales 

PSYCHOLOGY  Today  (PT>: 

How  old  are  these  stories  [in 
the  biblical  book  of  Genesis]? 
Stephen  Mitchell  (SM,  bibli- 
cal translator):  Nobody  really 

knows.  They  were  composed 

by  anumber  of  different  writ- 
ers. Many  are  much  older 
than  the  date  they  were  writ- 
ten down,  because  for  centu- 
ries they  were  preserved 
orally.  Some  of  them  parallel 
stories  from  other  cultures  . 
that  appeared  thousands  of 
years  earlier... 

PT:  Some  are  very  disturbing. 
SM:  Even  the  greatest  stories 
of  Homer  don't  plumb  the 


same  depths  as  the  weird  and 
dark  stories  of  Genesis.  Yet 
they’re  marvellous  because 
they’re  like  mirrors.  Take  the 
story  of  Adam  and  Eve  and 
the  serpent  When  I read  this 
aloud  to  a group  of  people,  I 
can  almost  see  flames  coming 
out  of  women 's  ears  when 
Eve  eats  the  apple  and  Adam 
denounces  her.  It’s  really  a 
very  dangerous  little  story — 
like  a Kafka  parable  — where 
men  blame  women  for  the  all 
miseries  of  humanity . . . 

PT:  What's  really  going  on? 
SM;  The  story  is  much  more 
complex.  The  serpen  t is  a sym- 
bol of wisdom  inmany  cul- 
tures, because  it  sheds  Its  skin 
and  thus  is  born  again ...  So 
it’s  interesting  that  the  antag- 
onist In  the  story  takes  the 
form  ofa  serpent  and  that  the 
serpent  tells  the  truth.  Then 
you  have  a God  who  plants  a 
forbidden  tree  right  in  the  * 
middle  of  the  garden,  - .and 
he  say*  “If  you  eat  from  this 
tree,  youHdie."  But  that’s  a 
lie.  Adam  and  Eve  don't  die. 
PT;  So  God  is  bullshitting. 

SM;  He'S  not  telling  the  truth 
. . .People  have  been  trying  to 
rationalise  God’s  lies  for 
thousands  of  years. 


Psychology  Today  inter- 
oiews  religious  scholar 
Stephen  MStchelL 

Reservations 

I REMEMBER  Harmon's 
home-boys  with  their 
“straight  up”  gangster  iden- 
tity, reservation  boys  allying 
themselves  with  Phoenix  and 
Chicago  and  the  Bronx.  Pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  world,  an 
admiring  overture.  Gang 
colours  as  the  perfect  travel- 
ling clothes.  People  always 


Vibe...  tribal  fore 


complaining  to  Hannon,  why 
don’t  you  rap  in  Navajo?  But 
it’s  almost  2000  and  the  Indi- 
an's wearing  gang  colors  like 
the  Invisible  Man  wore  ban- 
dages— See  me  now?  A ques- 
tion asked  with  hope,  love 
and  rage.  Hey  LAI  Whassup 
Chicago! . .. 

“Is  this  what  Indiana  eat?” 
A white  woman  sitting  at  the 
Navajo  Nation  Inn  holds  up  a 
wad  of  fried  bread  and  asks 
the  waitress.  Harmon,  Pop- 

Tart  and  I are  at  the  next 
table.  “I’m  Indian,"  Harmon 
mutters  darkly.  “And  Pm  eat- 
Inga  fucking  burrito.” 

We  fly,  tires  spinning, 
dark-eyed  car,  speakers  slam- 
ming. Hannon  at  the  wheel 
Pop-Tart  in  the  back  seat 
Once  we  almost  hit  a rabbit 
It  shoots  into  our  headlights, 
my  breath's  a scream,  the 

boys  laugh. 

Rap  blasts  out  of  the  speak- 
ers. ‘Tm  not  a thief/  Tm  the 
chiefr  one  hundred  per  cent 
beet . .”  It  could  be  blasting 
out  of  any  car  anywhere — 
Chics®),  Phoenix,  east  LA. 
The  country’s  old  and 
strange  but  so  the  fuck  what? 
The  young  Navajos  speed 

over  the  land  in  a dark-eyed 


car.  scattering  jackrabbits. 
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native  tongue.”  As  cold  as 
history,  as  tough  and  un- 
sentimental 
Up  ahead,  a car's  tilted  ol 
the  road  and  a man  in  a wit 
sleeve  shirt  waves  his  arm: 
No  way  Harmon  and  Pop-T 
are  stoppin’for  that.  Some 
body  they  know  picked  up ; 
hitchhiker  on  these  roads; 
turned  out  to  be  a guy  who 
everyone  knew  had  been 
dead  for  years.  They  shoot 
right  past  him,  churning 
clouds  — dust  to  the  dusty  ■ 

3 Tin  harm!  nn  fn  +1*  r 


ureaming  nUNGR 
Indians.  What  do  Indians  i 
They  eat  fucking  burritos. 

Current  
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stunts  are  corrected  byKat) 
ryn  Dobie's  reporting  from 

Vibe  Vtag01  StUtS  Culture^ 
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Richard  Giordano  flanked  at  yesterday' 's  christening  by  chief  executive  designates  David  Varney,  of  Centrica,  and  Ray  Gardner,  of  BG  pic 

British  Gas  prize  up  for  grabs  in  take-or-pay  talks  O Break-up  into  Centrica  and  BG  pic  by  February 

Morecambe  Bay  rush  is  on 


Simon  Beavfs 
Industrial  Editor 


RITISH  Gas  yester- 
day made  clear 
that  it  was  pre- 
) pared  to  trade  all 
or  part  of  its  prize 
UK  production  asset,  the 
Morecambe  Bay  gas  fields,  to 
rid  itself  of  crippling  take-or- 
pay  contracts. 

The  signal  was  given  as  the 
company  detailed  plans  to  de- 
merge Its  pipeline  and  trad- 
ing businesses,  and  disclosed 
that  it  bad  made  the  first 
deals  to  sort  out  a legacy'  of 
uneconomic,  long-term  gas 
supply  contracts.  British  Gas 
will  pay  £293  million  to  alter 
contracts  with  British  Petro- 
leum and  with  Us  own  trad- 
ing arm. 

The  Gas  Consumers'  Coun- 
cil demanded  assurances  that 
any  benefits  would  be  shared 
with  customers.  Sue  SUpman. 
the  director,  said:  “Consum- 
ers must  be  seen  to  benefit 
from  the  renegotiation  or  BG 
risks  alienating  large  num- 
bers of  customers  on  the  eve 
of  the  introduction  of  gas 
competition." 

British  Gas  named  the  two 
separate  companies  which 
will  result  from  a demerger 
expected  to  be  completed  by 
February  17.  The  supply  busi- 
ness will  join  the  Morecambe 
Bay  fields  in  Centrica,  while 
the  Transco  pipelines  busi- 
ness and  the  international  ex- 


ploration and  production 
arms  will  collect  under  the 
name  BG  pic. 

The  City  is  expecting  an- 
other two  take-or-pay  deals  to 
be  pushed  through  by  Febru- 
ary and  sees  Mobil  as  the  next 
ofl  company  likely  to  com- 
plete renegotiation.  Many  ob- 
servers believe  this  could  he  a 
more  significant  deal  than 
that  with  BP. 

Directors  made  dear  that 
the  sale  of  stakes  in  More- 
cambe Bay  was  an  option  in 
subsequent  negotiations,  rais- 
ing speculation  that  this 
route  could  be  taken  In  talks 
with  Shell 

BG  chairman  Richard  Gior- 
dano said  Morecambe  Bay 


needed  to  stay  an  undiluted 
part  of  British  Gas  for  now 
but  that  there  were  already 
discussions  about  assets. 

British  Gas  is  paying  £293 
mminn  in  the  first  take-or- 
pay  settlement,  to  take  less 
gas  at  more  competitive  rates. 
With  BG  keeping  details  of 
the  deal  secret,  there  was 
speculation  that  the  amount 
payable  to  BP  alone  could  be 
as  much  as  £245  million. 
Some  observers  were  suggest- 
ing that  eventually  the  cash 
sum  could  be  partly  replaced 
by  assets. 

British  Gas  prepared  the 
ground  for  the  Centrica  de- 
merger last  February  when  it 
announced  the  departure  of 


cen tried 


BG  pic  B 
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its  former  chief  executive,  Ce- 
dric Brown. 

It  has  been  hinting  for  sev- 
eral months  that  the  deal 
could  be  completed  by  next 
February,  but  yesterday 
made  dear  that  enough  legal 
groundwork  had  been  done  to 
meet  the  timetable. 

The  chief  executives  of  the 
new  companies,  David  Var- 
ney at  BG  pic  and  Roy  Gard- 
ner at  Centrica,  announced  a 
series  of  non-executive  direc- 
torships to  their  boards. 

Among  those  joining  Cen- 
trica are  Patricia  Mann,  in- 
ternational vice  president  of  J 
Walter  Thompson  and  a For- 
mer member  of  the  Gas  Con- 
sumers’ Council,  Heather 
Rabbatts,  chief  executive  of 
the  London  Borough  of  Lam- 
beth, and  Bill  Cockbum,  head 
ofWH  Smith  and  former  chief 
executive  of  the  Post  Office. 
The  former  M15  chief.  Dame 
Stella  Rimmington,  joins  the 
non-executive  team  at  BG  pic. 

Mr  Giordano  reversed  a 
pledge  to  quit  British  Gas 
shortly  after  the  demerger. 
He  will  be  chairman  of  Cen- 
trica for  up  to  a year  and  will 
remain  as  pfa'nrwn  of  BG  pic 
indefinitely.  He  said  that  he 
was  determined  to  proceed 
with  the  demerger  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  prepare  for  full 
competition  in  the  domestic 
market  after  1998.  'There  is 
no  doubt  that  these  business, 
unburdened  by  each  other, 
will  be  managed  more  effec- 
tively for  that" 


What’s  in  a name? 


Chris  Barrie 
on  the  costly 
art  of  the 
corporate 
makeover 


((AT  least  it's  not  Ce- 
#%  dries,”  said  one  City 
analyst  contemplating  Brit- 
ish Gas’s  decision  to  recast 
itself  as  Centrica  and  BG  — 
and  referring  to  retired 
chief  executive  Cedric 
Brown.  “It  should  be  Ec- 
centrics,” said  another 
observer. 

Changing  names  is  easier 
than  rinmpinp  reputations. 
British  Gas  is  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  Rover  (BL, 
British  Leyland),  SeQafield 
(Windscale)  and  United 
Utilities  (Norweb  and 
North  West  Water)  to  name 
just  three  examples. 

British  Gas  said  its 
names  reflected  the  new 
identities  of  the  demerged 
companies.  Developed  by  a 
consultancy  called  Inter- 
brand.  the  Image  revamp 
cost  £250,000. 

Centrica  characterised  a 
“dynamic  company  operat- 
ing in  a fast  moving  and 
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changing  market".  As  a 
brand  name  it  had  a “futur- 
istic sound”  symbolising 
“dynamism,  energy  and 
progress.”  Notqoalities  al- 
ways associated  with  Brit- 
ish Gas. 

Meanwhile.  BG  expressed 
an  identity  that  was 
“simple  and  easily  ap- 
plied”. It  retained  a link 
with  the  past  while  lending 
a “distinctive  new  charac- 
ter” to  the  company. 

Customers  may  notice  lit- 
tle difference.  Both  BG  and 
Centrica  will  use  the  TBrlt- 
iah  Gas’  brand  name  — BG 
overseas  and  Centrica  at 
home. 


Ofwat  applies  plunger  as  water  complaints  gush 


Coda  Weston 
Industrial  Correspondent 


WATER  companies 
came  under  attack 
again  yesterday 
after  the  industry  regula- 
tor. Ofwat.  published  fig- 
ures showing  a doubling  of 
Interruptions  to  water  sup- 
ply. an  increase  in  com- 
plaints from  customers  and 
wide  regional  variations  in 
performance. 

The  report  on  the  10  reg- 
ional water  and  sewerage 
companies  and  18  water 
supply  companies  mea- 
sures performance  against 
a range  of  criteria. 

It  comes  the  day  after  in- 


dependent research  reveal- 
ed that  average  bills  have 
risen  by  nearly  42  per  cent 
in  the  seven  years  since  the 
water  companies  were  pri- 
vatised. 

Ian  Byatt.  director-gen- 
eral of  Ofwat.  said  not  all 
companies  had  improved 
their  services,  leading  to  a 
slower  overall  improve- 
ment than  in  previons 
years. 

The  dry  summer  of  1995 
and  the  freeze  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year  had  af- 
fected performance,  lead- 
ing to  more  interruptions 
to  supply  and  a rise  in  cus- 
tomer complaints,  he  said. 

Companies  whose  perfor- 
mance levels  are  “signifi- 


cantly below”  the  average 
are  to  hold  talks  with  Mr 
Byatt  about  their  plans  to 
improve. 

The  Ofwat  report  shows 
that  the  number  of  people 
writing  with  complaints  in- 
creased last  year  by  almost 
10  per  cent,  from  156,000  in 
1994-96  to  171,000  in  1995- 
96. 

There  was  also  a doubling 
to  130,206  in  the  number  of 
unplanned  and  prolonged 
Interruptions  of  water  sup- 
ply for  12  hours  or  more, 
and  a more  thaw  doubling 
of  the  number  of  customers 
without  a supply  for  24 
hours  or  mare. 

But  Ofwat  did  report 
some  Improvements,  in- 


cluding the  quality  of 
drinking  water  with  99.5 
per  cent  of  water  tested 
meeting  the  required  stan- 
dard. compared  with  98.7 
per  cent  in  1992.  Responses 
to  bill  queries,  too.  showed 
that  90  per  cent  were  ans- 
wered within  five  days  and 
written  complaints  within 
10  days. 

Customers  are  entitled  to 
guaranteed  standards  of 
service  laid  down  by  the 
Government.  If  a company 
foils  to  meet  any  of  the 
guaranteed  standards,  cus- 
tomers are  entitled  to  a 
compensation  payment, 
normally  £10. 

But  Labour’s  Helen  Jack- 
son  said  the  report  was 


shocking.  “The  privatised 
companies  and  their  regu- 
lator are  Calling  the  public 
year  on  year.  Ofwafs  own 
figures  show  that  last  year 
more  than  six  out  of  10 
people  (61  per  cent)  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  regu- 
lator’s handling  of  cus- 
tomer complaints.” 

Nor  were  the  water  com- 
panies going  to  meet  tar- 
gets to  cut  leakage  from  the 
system,  through  which  a 
third  of  all  the  water  was 
lost,  she  said. 

Labour  also  published 
previously  unreleased  fig- 
ures from  the  drinking  wat- 
er inspectorate  of  81  cases  of 
serious  pollution  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year. 


Water  complaints 

Written  complaints  to 
companies 
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Hanson  share  price  ‘too  low’ 


Roger  Cowe 


LORD  Hanson,  who  rode 
tlie  1980s  stock  market 
boom  to  create  his  huge 
conglomerate,  yesterday  hit 
out  at  the  market's  valuation 
of  the  group  as  it  splits  up. 

Presenting  his  last  set  of 
result^  ns  chairman  before  de- 
merger and  his  own  retire- 
ment at  the  next  annual  meet- 
ing. Lord  Hanson  said:  “The 
performance  of  the  share 
price  is  of  over-riding  impor- 
tance to  all  shareholders  and 
has  been  very  disappointing. 

“The  combined  value  or 
Hanson  and  the  demerged 
companies  was  J95p  on  De- 
cember 1 1995.  and  now 
stands  at  isop. 

“This  in  no  way  represents 


either  our  earning  capacity  or 
future  prospects." 

Chief  executive  Derek  Bon- 
ham predicted  that  the  stock 
market's  view  would  change 
as  the  demerger  process 
evolved.  He  pointed  to  the 
share  price  of  US  Industries, 
the  first  collection  of  subsid- 
iaries to  be  floated  off,  which 
has  almost  tripled  since  It 
floated  on  the  US  stock  ex- 
change. 

Lord  Hanson  was  able  to 
trumpet  a record  result 
thanks  to  profits  on  the  dis- 
posals which  set  the  de- 
merger process  running.  But 
miserable  conditions  in  the 
UK  building  Industry  left  the 
rump  of  the  group  behind  foe 
previous  year's  performance. 

Despite  £300  million,  erf  ac- 
quisitions during  the  year. 


profits  of  “New  Hanson*,  at 
£231  million,  were  3 per  cent 
lower  than  last  year.  ARC  suf- 
fered from  the  worst  aggre- 
gates market  for  20  years  and 
saw  profits  fall  by  almost  a 
fifth.  Hanson  Brick  was  hit 
even  harder,  seeing  profits 
fall  from  £38  million  to 
£27  million  after  the  addition 
of  £9  million  from  the  French 
acquisition,  DeslrapeL  Of  the 
UK  businesses,  only  Hanson 
electrical  managed  to  hold 
profits  steady. 

The  us  companies  (bred 
better.  The  crane  operation. 
Grave  Worldwide,  pushed  up 
profit  by  half  to  £48  million, 
with  the  aid  of  acquisitions 
and  strong  markets.  And  foe 
US  aggregates  company,  Cor- 
nerstone, also  had  a good 
year. 


Financial  services  needs  overhaul 


Richard  Mtlos 


A SWEEPING  overhaul  of 
regulation  in  the  finan- 
cial services  industry  is 
urgently  needed  to  restore 
confidence  among  private  in- 
vestors, a senior  financial 
regulator  admitted  yesterday. 

Colette  Bowe,  chief  execu- 
tive or  the  Personal  invest- 
ment Authority,  bold  dele- 
gates at  an  Insurance  confer- 
ence that  self-regulation  no 
longer  delivered  the  level  of 
protection  expected  by  inves- 
tors. 

Instead,  Ms  Bowe  advo- 
cated the  creation  of  a desig- 
nated agency  that  would  be 
accountable  to  Parliament. 
This  would  , replace  the  PIA. 
the  self-regulatory  organisa- 


tion formed  two  years  ago  to 
police  the  sellers  of  life  insur- 
ance. pensions  and  invest- 
ment funds. 

Speaking  to  executives  in 
an  industry  beset  in  recent 
years  by  scandals,  Ms  Bowe 
said  the  investing  public  was 
“no  longer  satisfied”  with  the 
current  system  of  self-regula- 
tion, which  was  in  feet  “more 
apparent  than  real”. 

‘‘Self-regulation  is  a con- 
cept that,  frankly,  we  are 
stuck  with,  because  it  is  en- 
shrined In  a piece  of  legisla- 
tion. The  Idea  that  the  regula- 
tion erf  the  retail  marketplace 
is  carried  out  by  a self-regula- 
tory body  ts  fiction,”  she  said. 

The  designated  agency  — a 
notion  also  favoured  by  the 
Labour  Party — would  be 
controlled  by  a board  peopled 


entirely  by  public-interest 
directors. 

A series  of  committees 
would  allow  industry  practi- 
tioners to  make  their  views 
known  to  the  regulator.  - 

Creation  of  the  agency 
would  also  remove  insurance 
companies’  right  to  choose 
their  regulator.  Prudential, 
the  largest  life  Insurer  in 
Britain,  has  refused  to  join 
the  PIA,  preferring  to  be 
policed  by  the  chief  regulator, 
the  Securities  and  Invest- 
ments Board. 

Consumer  confidence  In  foe 
financial  services  industry 
has  been  badly  dented  by  a 
series  <tf  scandals,  such  as  the 
mls^rillng  of  personal  pen- 
sions-to  hundreds  <tf  thou- 
sands of  Investors,  including 
miners,  nurses  and  teachers. 
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bear  woke  up 
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:OUT' any  disre- 
spect to  Its  member 
MPs,  Eddie  George 
was  no  doubt  hoping  to  reach 
a wider  audience  Bum  foe 
Treasury  select  committee  to 
carefol  testimony  relating  to 
his  view  of  UK  interest  rates. 

Not  that  the  Rank  of  Eng- 
land governor  was  backing 
away  from  .the  prospect'  of 
dearer  borrowing.  As  he  told 
foe  committee,  higher  base- 
rates  will  improve  Britain’s 
chance  of  httftwg  Chancellor 
Kenneth  Clarke’s  inflation 
target  of  15  per  cant. 

But  his  message  — rein- 
forced by  evidence  Brum  the 
latest  CBI  snapshot- of  the 
high  street  — that  he  saw  no 
urgent  need 'for  & dramatic 
step  was  not  what  foe  foreign 
exchange  market  had  been  ex- 
pecting to  hear. 

Mr  George’s  remark 
clipped  two  pfennigs  off  foe 
pound’s  value  against  the 
German  maxk  and  by  the  end 
of  the  day.  sterling  had  fellen 
around  four  pfennigs.  It  is 
now  12  pfennigs  below  foe 
four-year  high  clocked  up  ear- 
lier this  week. 

The  governor  looks  as  if  he 
is  having  to  walk  a rather 
tricky  line.  Sterling  had  been 
roaring  ahead  an  expecta- 
tions of  higher  rates.  The  gov- 
ernor would  like  to  see  rates 
higher  too,  albeit  modestly  so. 
In  tiie  present  atmosphere, 
however,  such  a policy  res- 
ponse would  risk  reinforcing 
market  expectations,  push- 
ing thp  pound  even  higher. 

That  would  scarcely  help 
Britain’s  exporters.  They  are 
already  muttering  about  foe 
impact  of  sterling’s  15  per 
cent  surge  since  the  late  sum- 
mer on  their  earnings.  Yester- 
day, it  was  the  tom  of  Grand- 
Met  to  join  the  pound 
protestors. 

Mr  George  seems  to  have 
squeezed  out  at  least  some  of 
the  base-rate  anticipation 
from  the  market  As  one 
trader  said  of  the  speculators, 
in  characteristically  robust 
terms:  “They’ve  been  prod- 
ding tiie  sterling  bear  with  a 
stick,  and  it's  Anally  woken 
up  and  taken  their  arm  off." 

The  crucial  judgement, 
however,  will  be  deciding 
when  the  market  has  given 
up  hope  of  an  Increase  In  base 
rates,  because  that  will  be  the 
point  at  which  Ml*  George  will 
be  able  to  push  for  one. 
Whether  Mr  Clarke  will  listen 
Ls  another  matter.  . 


New  Hanson-spun 

I ORD  Hanson,  In  his  valfl- 
I dictory  announcement 
■■■  yesterday  erf  his  group’s 
year-end  figures,  spoke  glow- 
ingly of  "excellent,  record 
results”. 

Well,  up  to  a point,  Lord 
Hanson.  It  is  true  the 
£1.8  billion  pre-tax  profit  was 
higher  than  ever  before,  but  a 
brief  glimpse  behind  the 


headline  numbers  suggests 
“excellent”  is  scarcely  the 
most  apposite  description. 

The  comparisons  are  hor- 
ribly muddled  by  acquisitions 
such  as  Eastern  Electricity, 
and  the  demerger  process, 
which  ls  breaking  up  the  em- 
pire that  was  constructed  by 
Hanson  and  his  former  part- 
ner. Lord  White. 

What  is  dear  is  that  the  re- 
cord £1.8  bflltan  owed  a great 
riftai  to  profit**  on  the  dis- 
posals of  the  Cavenham  for- 
estry company  and  Surbur- 
bau  Propane.  Excluding  those 
exceptional  profits.  Lord  Han- 
son had  to  report -a  dip  to 
after-tax  profits  below  foe  £1 
union  mark,  and  a slight  fell 
in  earnings  per  share.  • 

Look,  too,  at  “New  Han- 
son”, as  the  rump  of  the  Han- 
son empire  is  tagged-  Of  its 
five  businesses,  three  saw 
profits  faB  last  year.  On  a 
roughly  comparable  basis,  its 
combined  profits  fell  by  £20 
miTUnn  despite  a 16  per  cent 
inrwfflse  In  fwTw*  and  — even 
more  damningly  In  the  eyes 
erf  the  Hanson  predators  of  old 
— capital  employed. 

New  Hanson  promises 

Wgji^T  ffUrifal  hTOWtfmgnf  Mnri 

diversification  outside  foe  US 
and  UK.  Lord  White,  who  al- 
ways reckoned  a key  indica- 
tor of  a vulnerable  company 
was  capital  spending  in  ex- 
cess of  depredation,  must  be 
turning  to  his  grave. 


Clear  and  present 

According  to  Odette 

Bowe,  the  chief  execu- 
tive' of  the  Personal  In- 
vestment Authority,  her 
organisation  is  not  a self-reg- 
ulatory organisation  but,  like 
it  or  not  — and  Mis  Bowe  does 
not  Mm  it  — it  Is  stuck  with 
the  label.  The  idea  that  super- 
vision of  tiie  market  to  retail 
ftoancacal  services  is  carried 
out  by  a self-regulatory  body 
is,  she  says,  a fiction  which 
should  be  dismissed. 

Does  the  label  matter?  Ms 
Bowe  thinks  it  does.  She  be- 
lieves there  is  a need  to 
strengthen  the  perceived  pub- 
lic accountability  of  foe  regu- 
lator to  the  retail  area  of  the 
industry  by  strengthening  the 
links  with  government  and 
Parliament  She  would  like  to 
see  a designated  agency  with 
a public-interest  board  ap- 
pointed by  the  government  of 
the  day. 

A couple  of  points.  Ms  Bowe 
says  she  is  speaking  only 
about  regulation  to  protect 
foe  private  Investor.  She  ls 
dear  that  practioner  involve- 
ment— a key  part  of  srif  reg- 
ulation — should  remain, 
though  on  what  seems  to  be 
the  basis  of  technical  advice, 
not  supervisory  control 
That  Is  fair  enough.  But  im- 
plicit in  the  downgrading  of 
the  practioner  role  ls  a shift 
towards  a rtiles-based  rather 
than  a judgement-based  regu- 
latory system. 

It  is  one  thing  for  non-prac- 
tioners,  with  the  support  of 
expert  advice,  to  enforce  a set 
erf  roles.  It  is  quite  another  to 
expect  them  to  make  judge- 
ments which  would  have 
taxed  Solomon. 

That  may  be  no  bad  thing. 
A judgement-based  system 
may  be  more  flexible,  but  a 
regime  based  on  a public-in- 
terest organisation  operating 
a clear  set  of  rules  should  be 
more  transparent 


Pacific  island 
two  walk  free 


Dan  Atkinson 


SCOTLAND  Yard  yester- 
day freed  two  people  ar- 
rested in 1 connection 
with  a 8100  minion  (S6&5  mil- 
lion) attempt  to  bankrupt  the 
Pacific  state  of  Vanuatu.  The 
Guardian  understands  the 
Crown  would  have  had  diffi- 
culties mounting  a prosecu- 
tion here. 

The  man,  aged  47,  and  wom- 
an, aged  41  — arrested  to  July 
— surrendered  to  police  bail 
yesterday  at  Fraud  Squad 
headquarters  In  central  Lon- 
don. They  were  told  no  fur- 
ther action  was  planned.  “As 
for  as  we  are  concerned,  our 
Involvement ...  is  at  an  end," 

said  a Yard  spokesman. 

Sri*8*?  kst  week  returned 
the  10  promissory  notes’’  to 


Vanuatu,  removing  the  threat 
of  bankruptcy  from  the  tiny 
state.  Had'  they  ever  been 
traded  on  International  mar- 
kets, they  would  have 
crippled  Vanuatu;  valued  at 
£ffinnII5dn,  they  represented 
five  times  the  country’s 
annual  overseas  earnings- 

Vanuatu  ombudsman, 
Marie-Noelle  Ferrieux  Batter- 
son,  said  the  country  can 
"breath  ...  fa]  huge  sigh  of 
relief”. 

Mieanwhlle,  the  trial  of  the 
alleged  prime  mover  behind 

the  promissory-note  fraud  — 

Australian,  fliianriril  consul- 
tant Peter  Swanson  — opens 
in  Vanuatu  on  December  io. 

The  Guardian  understands 
that-  Mr  Swanson  may  have 
been  a front  man  for  Ameri- 
cans masterminding  the 
scheme. 
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George’s  words  put 
pound  in  tailspin 


Lorry  Elliott,  Economics 

Editor,  and  Sarah  Ryle 


THE  Bank  of  England 
Governor.  Eddie 
George,  sent  the 
pound  Into  a tailspin 
yesterday  after  telling  MPs  be 
saw  no  need  for  a dramatic 
increase  in  interest  rates  to 
combat  inflation. 

In  evidence  to  the  Com- 
mons Treasury  committee,  he 
said  the  Government  bad  to 
show  it  "had  the  bottle”  to 
keep  on  top  of  inflation  and 
made  it  clear  he  would  press 
for  a rise  in  borrowing  costs 
before  the  election. 

But  he  dampened  City  ex- 
pectations of  a tightening  of 
policy  at  next  week's  meeting 
with  the  Chancellor  to  dis- 
cuss rates,  saying  the  in- 
crease at  the  end  of  October 
bad  brought  the  authorities 
"up  with  the  game”. 

Sterling,  underpinned  in 
recent  weeks  by  the  belief 


that  base  rates  were  on  the 
point  of  being  raised  from  6 
per  cent,  fell  by  almost  five 
pfennigs  against  the  German 
mark  yesterday,  closing  at 
Just  over  DM2.51. 

On  Monday  night,  the 
pound  climbed  to  DM2.63  — 
its  highest  level  since  the  im- 
mediate aftermath  of  Black 
Wednesday  in  September 
1992,  hut  has  been  falling  ever 
since. 

Mr  George  said  Britain  was 
clearly  in  the  midst  of  a do- 
mestically driven  expansion, 
but  the  upswing  was  Car  less 
intense  than  the  boom  of  the 
late  1980s. 

The  Governor  added  that  he 
erred  on  the  side  of  keeping 
Inflation  low  in  an  attempt  to 
make  the  Government’s  eco- 
nomic strategy  more  credible, 
adding  that  full  operational 
independence  for  the  Bank 
would  make  this  easier. 

If  Mr  Clarke  followed  the 
advice  of  two  of  his  "wise  per- 
sons" and  raised  rates  to  7 per 


cent  immediately,  he  would 
comfortably  hit  his  target  oT 
reducing  inflation  gxrinriing 
mortgages  to  below  2.5  per 
cent  in  two  years. 

Admitting  that  the  recent 
rise  in  the  pound  had  caused 
problems  for  exporters.  Mr 
George  said  that  the  Bank 
was  aiming  for  a culture 
change  so  businesses  and  in- 
dividuals believed  that  the 
low  Inflation  environment 
would  not  change.  "We  are 
not  talking  about  the  mind- 
less pnrsnit  of  deflation. 
People  accuse  us  of  that  but  It 
is  not  what  we  are  about” 

He  added:  "I  think  we  have 
made  tremendous  progress 
over  the  last  few  years.  At  the 
moment  we  have  a strong 
pick-up  In  domestic  demand. 
It  poses  the  question  of 
whether  we  have  the  bottle  to 
see  it  through." 

His  softer  stance  on  base 
rates  was  good  news  for  trad- 
ers, whose  representatives  at 
the  Confederation  of  British 


Industry  yesterday  argued 
that  their  latest  snapshot  of 
the  sector  suggested  no  need 
to  raise  the  cost  of  borrowing. 
According  to  the  latest  dis- 
tributive trades  survey,  retail 
sales  volumes  slowed  In  No- 
vember, contrary  to 
expectations. 

The  chairman  of  the  C-BI's 
distributive  trades  survey, 
Alastair  Eperon,  said:  "There 
is  no  need  for  another  rate 
rise  on  the  basis  of  this  sur- 
vey evidence.” 

The  CBI  dismissed  compar- 
isons with  the  boom  years  of 
the  1980s,  arguing  that 
retailers  were  pricing  goods 
competitively  to  win  over 
cautious  customers,  sup- 
ported by  the  continuing 
modest  price  expectations  the 
survey  showed. 

Retail,  wholesale  and  motor 
traders  continue  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  healthier  demand 
to  run  down  stocks,  though 
they  are  beginning  to  place 
more  orders  with  suppliers. 


Sterling  takes 
GrandMet  toll 


Lisa  Buckingham 


GRAND  Metropolitan, 
the  food  and  drinks 
group  which  owns  Bur- 
ger King,  Green  Giant  and 
Gflbey*s  Gin,  yesterday  pre- 
dicted that  this  year’s  profits 
could  be  hit  by  £40  minion  if 
sterling  remained  at  current 
levels. 

Chairman  George  Bull  said 
he  was  "very  concerned  by 
the  level  of  sterling"  and  criti- 
cised government  policy 
which  had  resulted  in  “an  un- 
necessarily high"  pound. 

But  GrandMet,  which  in- 
creased profits  for  the  year  to 
September  by  6 per  cent  to 

£965  million,  said  It  has  now 
managed  to  hedge  about  80 
per  cent  of  its  currency  expo- 
sure, more  than  most  City  an- 
alysts had  expected. 

Nearly  70  per  cent  of  the 
company’s  sales  are  in  Amer- 
ica, and  these  earnings  dimin- 
ish when  they  are  converted 
into  sterling  at  its  current 
high  levels  against  the  dollar. 

Even  though  the  pound  has 
now  lost  some  of  its  recent , 
gains  against  the  greenback, 
Mr  Bull  said  GrandMet 
‘takes  the  heat"  if  the  pound 
hills  between  $1.50  and  $1.60 


but  is  hedged  on  either  side  of 
that  band.  The  impact  of  the 
stronger  pound  could  keep 
GrandMet  out  of  the 
£1  billion-a-year  profits 
league  in  1997. 

Shares  slipped  by  9p  to 
447 Wp  as  the  group's  latest 
profits  fell  slightly  short  of 
the  top  expectations.  But  the 
group's  food  business,  which 
includes  PiUsbury,  Haagen- 
Dazs  and  Old  El  Paso,  per- 
formed better  than  most  of  its 
rivals  and,  after  three  years 
of  stagnation,  the  IDV  drinks 
operation  — with  brands  such 
as  J&B,  Smirnoff  and  Baileys 
— pushed  operating  profits 
up  by  4 per  cent 

The  company’s  Burger 
King  business  suffered  a £29 
million  reduction  In  profit  to 
£167  million  because  of  the 
impact  in  the  UK  and  Ger- 
many of  the  BSE  scare  and  a 
slowing  in  the  rate  of  refran- 
chislng  outlets.  The  company 
said  it  would  be  only  slightly 
affected  by  die  introduction  of 
a minimum  wage,  despite 
some  notoriety  for  the  pau- 
city of  its  pay  rates. 

Mr  Bull  said  GrandMet, 
which  spent  about  £1.2  billion 
to  market  Us  top  brands,  was 
on  target  to  sell  its  remaining 
European  food  businesses. 


Sarah  Ryle 


Fears  that  the  uk*s 
official  measure  of  in- 
flation could  be  forc- 
ibly watered  down  by  other 
European  Union  countries 
emerged  yesterday  after 
criticism  about  American 
proposals  to  slash  the  coun- 
try’s consumer  prices  index 
at  a stroke. 

EU  officials  are  already 
running  out  of  time  to 
reach  agreement  on  a pan- 
Communlty  measure  of  in- 
flation. This  most  be  done 
by  the  end  of  this  month  so 
that  Inflation  rates  can  be 
accurately  compared  in 

1997  to  determine  which 
countries  can  join  the  pro- 
posed monetary  union. 

Although  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land acknowledge  that  the 
UK  measure  — the  RP1  — is 
flawed,  officials  boast  that 
their  practice  of  re- weight- 
ing the  basket  of  monitored 
goods  annually  makes  it 
among  the  world’s  best. 

Other  EU  states,  includ- 
ing Germany,  review  their 
baskets  much  less  fre- 
quently. An  expert  on  con- 
sumer prices  at  the  Office 


for  National  Statistics  said: 
"This  Is  one  of  the  big 
issues  when  we  discuss  har- 
monising consumer  prices 
across  the  EU.  We  are  very 
proud  of  our  system  and  we 
want  to  continue  with  it, 
but  countries  like  Germany 
want  us  to  come  down  to 
their  level,  which  we  are 
refusing  to  do.” 

A member  of  the  Govern- 
ment’s Independent  RPI  ad- 
visory committee  and  UK 
economist  at  Nikko  Bank, 
Simon  Briscoe,  said:  “This 
is  an  example  of  the  practi- 
cal'mountain  that  still  has 
to  be  climbed  on  EMU.” 

The  UK  is  determined  to 
keep  reviewing  prices 
every  year  becanse  this 
avoids  the  kind  of  biases 
apparently  seen  in  the  US. 
Mr  Briscoe  said:  “The  ONS 
is  undoubtedly  trying  to 
make  progress  on  difficult 
issues,  such  as  how  to 
handle  computers  which 
are  constantly  developing 
and  becoming  cheaper 
every  mouth.” 

A spokeswoman  for  the 
ONS  said  statisticians  will 
introduce  personal  comput- 
ers to  the  basket  of  goods, 
on  an  experimental  basis. 
In  January. 


UK  fights  to  keep 
inflation  measure 


German  unions  get  tough  on  jobs 


Ian  Trayner  reports  from  Bonn  on 
growing  discontent  among  German 
workers  over  economic  austerity 


GERMANY’S  trade  un- 
ion movement  attacked 
the  government's  ap- 
proach to  the  single  European 
currency  as  unemployment 
yesterday  soared  over  four 
million. 

finance  minister  Tbeo  Wai- 
gel  is  isolated  among  his 
European  Union  partners  in 
insisting  on  a rigorous  "sta- 
bility pact"  governing  partici- 
pation in  the  single  currency. 

There  is  growing  criticism 
in  Germany  of  Mr  Waigel's 
“diktat"  and  the  country's 


deputy  union  chief  said  the 
austerity  drives  and  spending 
cuts  being  enacted  in  Ger- 
many and  across  Europe  in 
the  race  to  make  the  grade  for 
the  single  currency  meant 
that  jobs  were  being  sacri- 
ficed on  the  altar  of  monetary 
union. 

The  Federal  Labour  Office 
in  Nuremburg  reported  a 
month-ou-month  rise  of  50,000 
to  4.1  million  in  seasonally- 
adjusted  unemployment,  a fig- 
ure that  was  worse  than  ex- 
pected. The  jobless  rate  is 


certain  to  worsen  in  the 
months  ahead  as  the  winter 
brings  layoffs  in  construc- 
tion. 

The  high  and  persistent  job- 
less rate  of  almost  11  per  cent 
coincided  with  third  quarter 
growth  figures  of  2.4  per  cent, 
mainly  due  to  strong  export 
performance.  The  two  figures 
appeared  to  confirm  that  Ger- 
many is  settling  into  a pat- 
tern of  jobless  growth  despite 
the  government’s  pledge  to 
cut  unemployment  over  the 
next  three  years. 

Ursula  Engelen-Kefer,  dep- 
uty head  of  the  Trades  Union 
Confederation,  warned  of  un- 
rest in  protest  at  the  belt- 
tightening  necessitated  by  the 
dasb  to  meet  the  single  cur- 
rency terms  next  year. 


Ms  Engelen-Kefer  said:  "We 
need  EMU.  But  it  depends 
how  it  is  shape  d.The  cost-cut- 
ting  should  not  mean  that  you 
take  money  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  little  man.  There  is  the 
risk  of  huge  strikes.” 

While  arguing  that  social 
spending  cuts  were  the  wrong 
recipe  for  EMU,  Ms  Engelen- 
Kefer  suggested  emulating 
Italian  moves  and  levying  a 
special  single  currency  tax. 
That  is  a proposal  unlikely  to 
enjoy  public  support 

With  special  taxes  raised  to 
finance  eastern  Germany,  the 
churches,  and  much  else  be- 
sides, a single  currency  levy 
could  deal  a fetal  blow  to  pub- 
lic acceptance  of  the  already 
unpopular  single  currency  in 
Germany. 


Agents  blamed  for  sales  woes 


Roger  Cowe 


WHEN  Lord  (David) 
Wolfson  took  over 
Cram  Lord  (Leonard) 
Wdltsoru  as  only  the  third  per- 
son to  run  the  mall  order  em- 
pire of  Great  Universal 
Stores,  there  was  a whiff  of 
change  in  the  air  but  only  a 
feint  one:  it  seemed  a feir  bet 
that  much  would  continue  as 
before.  After  ail,  the  senior 
member  of  the  trio  was  Sir 
Isaac  Wolfson,  Leonard's 
father  and  founder  of  the 
dynasty. 

But  yesterday  the  present 
chairman  was  forced  to  break 
new  ground  — that  of  an- 
nouncing the  first  fell  In  the 
group's  profits  for  48  years. 

As  be  made  clear,  the  prob- 
lem Lies  in  the  core  UK  mall 
order  business,  where  sales 
fell  slightly  and  profits 
dropped  by  nearly  £10  mil- 
lion. to  £44  million. 

GUS  has  its  specific  prob- 
lems in  this  business,  but  the 
industry  as  a whole  is  strug- 
gling to  come  to  terms  with 

changing  demographics  and 
traditions  which  place  a ques- 
tion mark  over  its  future. 

Lord  Wolfbon  said  the  com- 
pany’s level  of  service  had  de- 
teriorated last  year,  partly  be- 
cause too  much  effort  was 
expended  an  recruiting  and 
retaining  agents. 

Agents  are  the  Industry  s 
central  problem  and  the 
agency  system  is  falling 
apart  First,  agents  are  gener- 


ally in  poorer  income  groups, 
so  they  don't  spend  enough 
but  also,  they  no  longer 
recruit  family  and  friends  as 
customers.  Now,  most  so- 
called  agents  only  buy  for 
themselves  and  possibly  their 
immediate  family.  Yet  GUS 
and  the  other  catalogue  com- 
panies expend  huge  sums  of 
money  and  effort  to  recruit 
them,  offering  Incentives 
such  as  lotteries  and  gifts. 

That  is  now  changing  at 
GUS,  as  Lord  Wolfson  ex- 
plained, and  probably  not  be- 
fore time:  "If  the  reason  for 
asking  for  a catalogue  is  to  get 
a free  toaster,  then  we  wont 
get  many  sales,"  he  said. 

GUS  Still  has  3.7  million 
agents,  which  means  their  av- 
erage purchase  In  the  six- 
month  period  was  less  than  £7 
a week.  But  culling  Has  whit- 
tled them  down  by  a quarter- 
of-a-million  in  a year. 

However,  the  real  problem 
remains,  that  the  era  or  the 
agent  Is  over  as  surely  in  wmfl 
order  as  it  is  in  cold  war  espi- 
onage. The  future,  everybody 
seems  agreed,  is  in  direct 
mail  rather  than  catalogues. 

The  distinction  is  that 
direct  mail  does  not  attempt 
to  get  customers  to  sell  to 
other  people  and  usually  in- 
volves much  smaller,  more 
closely  targeted,  offers.  It 
means  names  such  as  Racing 
Green,  Cotton  Traders  and 
Innovations,  along  with  Next 
Directory,  even  though  it 
offers  a substantial  catalogue. 

Lord  Wolfson  said  yester- 


day that  GUS  was  keen  to  get 
into  direct  mail  and  would 
possibly  do  so  through  acqui- 
sitions, as  well  as  expanding 
its  small  Marshall  Ward 
Direct  operation.  The  trouble 
is,  he  has  been  beaten  to  Rac- 


ing Green  and  Innovations  by 
Burton,  and  the  only  other 
business  clearly  available  is 
Freemans,  the  mail-order  op- 
eration now  owned  by  Sears, 
which  is  looking  for  £500  mil- 
lion for  it 
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Tower  of  strength . . . Commercial  Union,  in  the  Square  Mile,  is  the  UK’s  largest  composite  insurer  photoqhaph:  oAvuasutnoe 

When  a merger  means  that  the 
market’s  machismo  is  assured 


Bid  fever  is  running  high  in  the  insurance 
business,  say  Pauline  Springett  and 
Paul  Murphy.  But  who  really  profits? 


BID  fever  ran  unabated 
among  the  UK’s  big  in- 
surers yesterday,  send- 
ing share  prices  soaring  in 
this  usually  dozy  sector. 

The  main  trigger  was  the 
“on-off"  deal  between  Com- 
mercial Union,  the  UK's  big- 
gest composite  insurer,  and 
BAT,  the  tobacco  and  finan- 
cial services  combine.  The 
latter  Is  understood  to  have 
been  in  talks  to  merge  its  in- 
surance interests — including 
Eagle  Star  and  Allied  Dunbar 
— with  CU. 

Although  the  deal  appears 
to  have  hit  a snag,  traders 
were  yesterday  betting  on 
BAT  reactivating  the  plan 
within  weeks.  There  was  also 
speculation  that  BAT  might 
focus  on  another  company  — 
General  Accident  was  men- 
tioned by  several  analysts  as 
a candidate. 

The  rumour  mill  has 
spurred  widespread  specula- 
tive activity  In  the  Insurance 
sector.  Pick  an  insurer  and 
there  will  almost  certainly  be 
a merger  rumour  attached  to 
it  Current  favourites  include 


Norwich  Union,  GRE,  Legal 
and  General,  and  Prudential. 

Share  prices  have  been  sup- 
ported by  suggestions  that  Al- 
lianz of  Germany  might  chal- 
lenge any  agreed  deal 
between  BAT  and  Commer- 
cial Union  with  a hostile  bid. 
The  rumours  have  been  fu- 
eled by  some  heavy  buying  by 
private  Swiss  investors  — 
suggesting  to  some  in  the 
market  that  Allianz's  corpo- 
rate plans  have  leaked. 

There  has  been  a spate  of 
mergers  in  the  past  year  — 
General  Accident  with  Provi- 
dent Mutual,  Halifax  with 
Clerical  Medical  and  Royal 
with  Sun  Alliance  are  Just 
three  examples.  The  insur- 
ance sector,  although  still 
awash  with  players,  is  con- 
solidating rapidly. 

The  deal  frenzy  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  UK.  Only  last 
month.  France's  top  two  in- 
surers, UAP  and  AXA,  an- 
nounced a merger  to  become 
Europe’s  biggest  player.  Ana- 
lysts have  noted  that  the 
worldwide  Industry  is  in- 
creasingly being  dominated 


by  a few  super-insurers,  such 
as  Nippon  Life  of  Japan.  AIG, 
Chubb  and  Prudential  of  the 
US.  Allianz  of  Germany  and 
Generali  of  Italy. 

Big  global  insurers  have 
the  advantage  over  their 
smaller  rivals  of  a stronger 
capital  base  and  more  power 
to  negotiate  rates  with  policy- 
holders and  with  reinsurers 
when  they  lay  off  some  of 
their  risks. 

"Unfortunately,  size  does 
matter,"  said  Steven  Bird,  an 
analyst  at  Merril  Lynch. 
“There  may  be  no  obvious 
benefit  to  being  bigger,  but 
there  is  a macho  aspect.” 

He  explained  that  City  mer- 
chant bankers,  aware  of  the 
march  of  the  global  insurers, 
are  putting  pressure  on  UK 
companies  to  get  in  on  the 
act  Unlike  many  other  ana- 
lysts, Mr  Bird  is  sceptical 
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about  whether  the  cost  sav- 
ings boasted  by  merging  in- 
surers actually  materialise. 

"Mergers  provide  a good  ex- 
cuse for  hacking  away  at  the 
expense  base,  but  there  is  lim- 
ited evidence  that  if  you 
double  In  size  you  improve 
your  underwriting  perfor- 
mance." he  said. 

Other  analysts  disagree. 
“Cost-cutting  usually  suc- 
ceeds, so  the  company  bene- 
fits. It's  good  news  for  share- 
holders.” said  one,  although 
he  conceded  that  policyhold- 
ers may  see  fewer  benefits. 

One  theory  is  that  fewer  In- 
surance companies  may  bene- 
fit customers  deemed  good 
risks  because  they  will  get 
cheaper  quotes.  But  people 
representing  poor  risks  will 
have  less  choice  and  may  as  a 
result  face  higher  premiums 
or  reduced  cover. 

A spokesman  for  the  Bank- 
ing Insurance  and  Finance 
Union  was  in  no  doubt  about 
the  down-side  of  mergers  for 
both  policyholders  and  insur- 
ance employees.  “There  will 
be  less  choice  for  customers 
and  there  will  be  huge  job 
losses.  We  believe  100,000 
jobs  could  go  — that’s  one 
third  of  the  current  Insurance 
workforce.  There  will  be 
higher  profits  for  the  City, 
but  longer  dole  queues.” 


News  in  brief 


Ex-Brent  man 
found  guilty 

SENTENCE  is  expected 
today  on  Donald  Ander- 
son, the  former  Brent  Walker 
executive  found  guilty  yester- 
day of  masterminding  a 
cover-up  to  hide  years  of  pho- 
ney profits  at  the  leisure 
group. 

Anderson,  45,  was  paid 
£500,000  by  Brent  for  mislead- 
ing auditors,  solicitors  and 
Serious  Fraud  Office  investi- 
gators in  order  to  gloss  over 
£19  million  bogus  profits 
recorded  between  1984  and 
1987. 

The  ll-week  trial  ended  in  a 
10-2  majority  guilty  verdict  at 
Southwark  Crown  Court  an 
Anderson,  of  Richmond,  west 
London,  one-time  finance  di- 
rector of  Brent’s  Goldcrest 
film  and  TV  division.  Jurors 
had  heard  Anderson  orches- 
trated the  cover-up  between 
August  l,  1383  and  October  23. 
1990  after  a newspaper  ques- 
tioned-the  authenticity  of  cer- 
tain deals.  This  cover-up  in- 
volved inventing  sales  of  film 
rights,  sales  effectively 
ftuided  by  the  company  itself 
said  the  Crown. 


Barings  ‘star’  loses  out 


Mary  walz,  the 
banker  who  claimed 
£500,000  after  she 
was  sacked  by  the  collapsed 
merchant  bank  Barings, 
has  lost  her  legal  battle  for 
the  banns. 

A former  director  of  Bar- 
ings Bank,  claimed  she 
was  entitled  to  a bonus 
agreed  with  the  Barings 
deputy  chairman,  who  told 
her  she  was  a star,  before 
Nick  Leeson  brought  the 
company  down. 

She  claimed  the  refusal 


by  ING,  the  Dutch  company 
which  rescued  Barings,  to 
pay  the  money  was 
unlawful. 

ING  said  the  agreement 
was  informal,  had  not  been 
approved  at  senior  level 
and  there  was  no  money  in 
the  profit-sharing  pooL 

Last  night  Ms  Walz,  36.  of 
Butlers  Wharf,  central  Lon- 
don, said  the  tribunal  in 
Stratford,  east  London,  had 
ruled  she  had  no  contrac- 
tual or  non-contractual 
right  to  the  bonus. 


Mercury  makes  the  switch 


THE  Mercury  telephone 
company  has  struck  an 
agreement  with  RT  enabling 
customers  — mostly  busi- 
nesses — to  keep  their  old 
telephone  number  when  con- 
necting directly  to  Mercury, 
writes  Tony  May.  . 

BT  still  connects  more  than 
90  per  cent  of  residential  tele- 
phone calls  but  Mercury,  the 
UK’s  second  biggest  telecoms 
company,  has  a growing  cor- 


porate business  market  and 
claims  to  have  removed  one 
of  the  main  barriers  faced  by 
consumers  wishing  to  tafcP 
advantage  of  alternative  sup- 
pliers' products  and  services. 

Tts  deal  covers  people  with 
a single  telephone  line  and 
wul  be  Implemented  nation- 
ally in  1997.  But  it  paves  the 
way  for  the  introduction  of 
number  portability  for  com- 
panies running  many  lines. 


Jobs  boost 
for  Wales 


hundreds  of  new 
South  ""(tirt,  icrues 
Gibbs. 

Suehiro  Nakamu 
dent  of  the  Sony  Disj 
pany,  Tokyo  and  Sc 
top  man  in  Wales,  j 
Takahasbl,  were  du 
officials  rrom  th 
Office  and  the  Welsli 
mem  Agency. 

An  announce mer 
pected  later  this 
Sony  yesterday  re 
comment  on  the  at 
expansion  of  its  Wei 
tions,  hut  sources  \ 
suggestions  the  mo 
bring  as  many  as  2.0 
the  region. 

Sony  already  has 
presence  in  Sout 
where  it  employs  4,0 
at  Plants  in  Bridg 
Pencoed,  producln 
televisions,  cathode 
and  graphic  display  i 
It  is  thought  the  gn 
sustain  a further  1G.C 
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Racing 


Xavier 
breaks 
duck  on 
Severn 


Chrte  Itowklm 


XAVIER  AIZPURU  who. 
believe  It  or  not,  tniva 
with  an  authentic 
Gloucestershire  burr,  rode 
the  first  winner  of  career 
when  making  ail  the  tunning 
on  Severn  Gale  in  the  Paley 
Street  Handicap  Hurdle  at 
Windsor  yesterday. 

Aizpuru  was  hrought  up  at 
Bourton  On  The  Hill  where 
his  tether,  a Basque,  runs  the 
Horse  And  Groom  public 
bouse. 

As  a nine-year-old,  Alzpuru 
went  knocking  on  David 
Nicholson's  door  iq 

help  out  in  the  yard  during 
his  school  holidays  and  I 
things  progressed  from  there. 

Now  aged  21,  he  is  attached 
to  Robin  Dickin,  whose  gal- 
lops are  used  by  John  Allen, 
the  trainer  of  Severn  Gale. 

Allen,  based  near  Alcester, 
bought  the  mare  out  .of  a 
Stratford  seller  recently  for 
7,000  gns. 

“As  she  is  by  Strong  Gale  1 
thought  she  was  cheap,  for 
whatever  she  does  on  a race- 
course she’ll  be  ideal  to  breed 
from,”  said  Allen  who,  con- 
sidering this  was  his  first 
winner  for  four  years,  exhib- 
ited what  some  might  regard 
as  reckless  confidence  in 
regarding  Severn  Gale  as  a 
good  thing. 

“I  knew  she  would  win  and 
had  a good  bet  at  10's  and  8-1," 
said  Allen,  who  has  only  four 
horses. 

Mick  Channon  was  another 
to  pull  oh  his  betting  boots 
and  got  some  of  his  Barbados 
holiday  money  when  Dane- 
gold  ran  out  a comfortable 
winner  of  the  first  division  of 
the  Spital  Novice  Hurdle. 

Danegold  was  badly  handi- 
capped and  drew  a blank  last 
Flat  season,  but  travelled  weQ 


enough  throughout  this  race 
to  suggest  he  can  score  again 

in  similar  rnmpnny 

Night  City,  trained  by  Lady 
Herries,  opened  fovourite  on 
his  debut,  but  drifted  in  foe 
market  and  flwtehgd  fourth. 
He  was  produced  in  the 
straight  by  Jamie  Osborne, 
but  ran  around  approaching 
his  hurdles  and  looked  very 
inexperienced. 

Brendan  Powell  earned  his 
money  when  conjuring  a 


renewed  effort  from  Flow  to 
please  fa vourit  e-backers  in 
the  Woodside  Novice  Chase 
after  Secret  Bid  had  touched 
down  fractionally  ahead  at 
the  last 

Flow  lacks  pace  but  not  de- 
termination and  she  fought 
back  to  win  by  a length  and  a 
half. 

Reg  Akehurst*  s string  has 
been  out  of  sorts  and  Proton 
sprang  «nmethiTig  of  a sur- 
prise when  returned  the  7-1 


winner  of  the  second  division 
of  the  Spital  Novice  Hurdle. 

This  was  a big  price  fix-  an 
Akehurst  winner  at  a “gaff” 
track,  but  as  the  trainer 
pointed  out;  “all  my  horses 
have  been  a bit  off  with  a lung 
infection.” 

Proton  stayed  a mile  and  a 
half  well  on  the  Flat  and  his 
greater  stamina  saw  off  the 
gambled-on  Desert  Green, 
who  appeared  to  be  cantering 
two  out 


Just  about  the  easiest  win- 
ner of  the  afternoon  was  Zere- 
dar,  who  took  the  four-runner 
Wraysbury  Handicap  Chase 
hard  bald  despite  hitting  the 
third-last  vfery  hard. 

Zeredar  was  the  first  leg  of 
a training  doable  for  vtm  Bai- 
ley, who  immediately  fol- 
lowed up  with  Act  Of  Parlia- 
ment, well  ridden  by  Rupert 
Wakley,  in  the  Domey  Ama- 
teur Riders'  Chase. 

• Bailey  reported  Alderbrook 


none  the  worse  for  a fruitless 
journey  to  Newcastle  last  Sat- 
urday when  withdrawn  on  ac- 
count of  the  ground. 

Tm  very  worried  about  the 
ground  and  we  get 

some  serious  rain  I can  see 
Mm  migjrfng  the  Christmas 
Hurdle  at  Kempton,”  said  Bai- 
ley, mindfal  of  the  fact  that 
Alderbrook  is  stOl  an  entire 
and  has  to  be  looked  after 
with  a career  as  a stallion  in 
mind. 


Sport  in  brief 


Parke  fights  his  way 
into  semi-finals 

SIMON  PARKE,  who  has  battled  to  recover  from  cancer,  yester- 
day reached  the  semi-finals  of  a Super  Series  squash  tourna- 
ment, the  Mahindra  International,  writes  Richard  Jago  in 
Bombay.  The  former  England  No.  1 from  Nottingham  won 
15-11, 15-17, 7-15, 15-7, 15-4  against  the  Pakistani  Zubair  Jahan 
to  reach  the  last  four.  Parke  today  plays  Peter  Nicoi,  the  title- 
holder  from  Scotland,  who  came  from  a game  and  14-15  down  to 
onfiast  Egypt’s  Ahmed  Barada  13-15, 17-15, 15-8, 15-9. 

For  the  second  successive  day  Parke  appeared  to  tire  and 
then  come  back  with  a mixture  of  mental  toughness  and  cre- 
ative stroke  play.  When  Parke  let  slip  leads  ofi2-9  and  13-n  in 
the  second  game  and  quickly  went  out  of  contention  in  the 
third,  it  seemed  his  courageous  progress  would  end.  “But  I 
think  the  hard  match  I had  the  day  before  helped  me,”  he  said. 


Lightweight  post  for  Bowden 

THE  Amateur  Rowing  Association  has  appointed  Sean  Bowden 
as  national  coach  to  “produce  two  top  lightweight  boats  for  the 
Sydney  Olympics”,  according  to  David  Tanner,  the  international 

rowing  manager,  mites  Christopher  Dodd. 

Bowden,  who  coached  Notts  County  from  1969-94  and  produced 
British  silver  and  gold  medal  lightweight  eights  and  two  wins  for 
Cambridge  in  the  Boat  Race,  will  take  charge  of  the  lightweight 
squad  under  Britain's  mein’s  chief  coach  Jurgen  Grohier. 


Pot  Black  back  on  screen 

EIGHT  former  winners  afPot  Black,  the  BBC  2 snooker  series, 
will  compete  in  a Seniors  Pot  Black,  sponsored  by  Henderson 
Investors,  at  Goodwood  House,  Sussex,  on  January  11,  writes 
CUueBoerton.  It  win  be  recorded  by  Trans  World  International  for 
later  BBC  transmission. 


Olympics  may  drop  soccer 

LENNART  JOHANSSON,  president  of  Defa,  said  yesterday  that 
soccer  may  be  dropped  from  the  Sydney  Games  in 2000,  partly 
because  of  a perceived  snub  to  the  sport  from  the  American 
organisers  of  this  year's  Olympics.  No  matches  were  played  in 
Atlanta,  the  host  city. 


Scheckter  to  race  in  England 

TOBY  SCHECKTER.  the  18-yearold  son  of  the  1979  Formula  One 
world  champion  Jody,  will  start  racing  in  England  next  season  at 
the wired  of  a Vauxhall  Junior  single-seater  in  the  series  support- 
ing theBritish  touring  car  championship,  writes  Alan  Hairy. 

Scheckter,  whose  father  was  the  last  driver  to  win  the  world 
ntmmpinnghip  in  a Ferrari,  finished  third  in  this  year’s  Formula 
Ford  series  in  South  Africa. 


Kummu  freed  for  final 

IN  AN  about-turn  of  amazing  proportions  even  for  British  ice 
hockey,  the  Superleague  yesterday  announced  that  Ayr's  Ryan 
Kummu  will  play  in  tomorrow's  B & H Cup  final  despite  having 
already  missed  two  games  under  a six-match  ban  imposed  last 
wedLiwto  Vic  Batchelder.  He  will  serve  file  remainder  cfhis 

gnsppnrinn  afterfhp  final,  beginning  with  Ayr's  hnmp  game  mi 

Sunday  against  Bracknell 
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Timeform’s  annual  delight 


THE  Jumps  season  may  be 
well  under  way,  but  it’s 
not  too  late  to  profit  from  the 
pages  of  Timeform’s  “Chasers 
& Hurdlers”,  the  definitive 
review  of  the  1995/96  cam- 
paign. writes  Ron  Cox. 

Lengthy  essays  on  the  top 
horses,  with  perceptive  com- 
ments suite  as  the  one  con- 
cerning the  recent  Murphy's 
Gold  Cup  winner  Challenger 
du  Luc  — “will  win  a good 
handicap  next  season”  — will 
keep  the  serious  hacker  in- 
formed, in  profit  and 
entertained. 

Chasers  & Hurdlers,  plus 


the  exhaustive  Statistical 
Review,  win  set  you  hack  £62 
(inc  p&p,  from  Timeform 
House,  Halifox  W.Yorks  m 
1XE)  but  spread  over  the  sea- 
son,  that  is  not  excessive. 
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Soccer 

Spurs  clinch 
Iversen  deal 
for  £2.6m 


Stephen  BradfieM 


LESS  than  24  hours 
after  playing  a part  in 
one  of  the  European 
Cup's  greatest  upsets, 
the  Rosenborg  striker  Steffen 
Iversen  completed  his  move 
to  Tottenham  for  £2.6  million. 

The  signing  of  Iversen.  who 
helped  the  part-timers  reach 
the  quarter-finals  by  beating 
Milan  in  their  final  Champi- 
ons League  match,  broke  the 
Norwegian  transfer  record 
set  when  Manchester  United 
paid  Molde  £1.5  million  for 
Ole  Gunnar  Solskjaer. 


IVilSH 


Iversen . . . striking  addition 


It  was  the  culmination  of  an 
eight-month  surveillance  op- 
eration by  Gerry  Francis. 
"We  have  spent  a lot  of  time 
and  done  a lot  of  work  to 
bring  Steffen  here.  He  will  be 
in  the  squad  against  Coventry 
[tomorrow]  and  I'm  hopeful 
this  will  be  a turning  point." 

Iversen  had  planned  to  take 
a Caribbean  holidav  before 
starting  his  White  Hart  Lane 
career  but.  because  of  Spurs' 
injury  crisis,  the  6ft  ‘2u\  Nor- 
way Under-2l  player  is  being 
pressed  straight  into  action. 

He  said  he  chose  Spurs 
ahead  of  a queue  of  clubs  be- 
cause  "my  friend  Espen 
Baardsen  Is  already  with  the 
club  as  their  reserve  goal- 
keeper. I'm  sure  he  will  help 
me  settle  in  but  I don't  see 
any  real  problems  with  that". 

It  was  a day  of  double  de- 
light for  Francis  because  the 
goalkeeper  Ian  Walker  signed 
a new  five-year  contract  with 
the  club. 

Birmingham's  Trevor  Fran- 
cis has  also  been  on  Rosen- 
borg's trail  He  was  at  the  San 
Siro  and  is  thought  to  be-  in- 
terested in  Harald  Brattbakk. 
who  hit  the  first  goal  against 
Milan  and  made  the  second. 

Nottingham  Forest  have 
dismissed  speculation  that 
Ian  Woan  is  to  be  sold  to 
Spurs  for  £3  million  to  enable 
the  club  to  meet  a reported 
New  Year's  Eve  deadline  to 
pay  back  £2  minion  of  debts. 

The  teenage  Sweden  Under- 
21  striker  Fredrik  Ljunberg  of 
Haimstads  is  attracting  the 
interest  of  Sunderland. 


Neal’s  days  look  numbered 
as  City  approve  £1  Om  spend 


THE  writing  would  appear 
to  be  on  tbe  wall  for  the 
Manchester  City  caretaker 
manager  Phil  NeaL  following 
yesterday's  annual  general 
meeting  at  the  beleaguered 
First  Division  club. 

At  first  the  City  chairman 
Francis  Lee  claimed  be  was 
anxious  to  avoid  speculation 
about  the  post  "I  can't  com- 
ment on  the  position,  other- 
wise I would  be  linked  with  35 
managers  as  I was  last  time 
and  the  position  would  be  in- 
tolerable for  the  man  looking 
after  the  team.” 

When  questioned  about  the 
investment  of  new  funds, 
however,  he  indicated  that 
Neal's  time  was  about  to  run 
out  after  one  win  in  six 


games.  “We  will  say  to  the 
manager  that  comes  along 
that  there  will  be  a fluid  of 
£10  million  to  spend  on  play- 
ers." Lee  said. 

The  600  shareholders  pres- 
ent were  given  details  of  a 
rights  Issue  of  around  13.5 
million  ordinary  shares  with 
which  the  club  hope  to  raise 
money  for  new  players. 

Lee  said  he  would  re-assess 
his  own  position  in  the  next 
12  months.  “I  recognise  the 
situation  we're  in.  I get  no 
pleasure  from  sitting  there  at 
Wolverhampton  with  25,000  of 
their  fans  calling  me  a prat 
and  neither  do  my  wife  or 
kids.  There  is  not  much  plea- 
sure In  life  for  me  at  the 
moment" 


Reds  in  the  black 
and  withaspring 
in  their  step 


David  Lacey  on  the  win  in  Vienna  that 
gives  Manchester  United  breathing  space 
and  the  chance  to  buy  a central  striker 


night  finance  is  even  less  of  a 


SUDDENLY  the  idea  of 
Manchester  United 
winning  tbe  European 
Cup,  or  at  least  reach- 
ing the  final,  is  no  longer  con- 
fined to  the  field  of  dreams. 
The  thought  Is  prompted  not 
so  much  by  Wednesday's  2-0 
victory  over  a spavined  Rapid 
Vienna  side  in  an  igloo  of  an 
Ernst  Happel  Stadium  as  by 
its  consequences. 

By  finishing  mnners-np  in 
Group  C of  the  qualifying 
competition  United  have  not 
only  became  the  first  English 
side  In  ll  years  to  reach  the 
last  eight  of  the  tournament 
but  now  find  themselves  in 
the  more  negotiable  half  of 
the  quarter-final  draw.  The 
word  “easier”  does  not  apply 
here  but  it  could  have  been 
worse. 

If  Alex  Ferguson's  team  can 
get  past  Porto  In  March  they 
will  meet  either  Borussia 
Dortmund  or  Auxerre  for  a 
place  in  the  final  In  Munich’s 
Olympic  Stadium  on  May  28. 
Neither  can  be  remotely  de- 
scribed as  pushovers  but 
rather  them,  surely,  than 
Ajax  or  Juventus,  who  are  the 
other  likely  semi -finalists  al- 
though Atletico  Madrid  are 
quite  capable  of  exploiting 
further  lapses  by  the  Dutch 
side. 

This  was  always  going  to  be 
a more  open  competition  than 
usual;  so  many  of  the  big 
names  from  the  past  — Real 
Madrid,  Barcelona,  Bayern 
Munich,  Paris  St  Germain, 
Benfica  — were  missing.  Ro- 
senborg’s 2-1  win  In  the  San 
Siro  on  Wednesday,  which 
eliminated  Milan  and  en- 
sured that  Arrigo  Sacchl’s 
return  as  coach  went  down 
like  a sack  of  spuds,  summed 
up  the  anarchic  mood  of  the 
tournament  so  Car. 

Juventus,  whose  2-0  defeat 
of  Fenerbahce  assisted  Unit- 
ed's passage,  now  meet  Rosen- 
borg In  the  quarter-finals  and 
must  have  thought  that 
Christmas  had  come  early 


when  they  heard  the  news 
from  up  the  autostrada.  The 
European  Cup  holders  are 
now  even  more  strongly  fan- 
cied to  retain  their  title  but 
tbe  plot  is  Car  from  over. 

Tbe  old  conventions  no 
longer  apply.  This  season's 
Champions  League  has  pro- 
duced 20  home  victories  and 
21  away  wins.  United  have 
managed  to  get  through  de- 
spite losing  to  Fenerbahce 
and  Juventus  at  Old  TraffortL 

Porto  will  visit  Old  Trafford 
on  March  5 before  meeting 
United  In  the  Estadio  das 
Antas  a fortnight  later.  If 
present  patterns  are  main- 
tained a draw  in  the  first  leg 
would  not  be  a disaster  for 
Ferguson.  Nevertheless,  mak- 
ing United  odds-on  to  reach 
the  semi-finals  does  betray  an 
alarming  ignorance  among 
punters  about  Porto's  present 
strength  and  form. 

The  crucial  point  about 
Wednesday's  victory  in  Vi- 
enna is  that  It  has  given 
United  a three-month  breath- 
ing space  to  concentrate  their 
thoughts  on  tbe  Premiership 
and  Ferguson  an  opportunity 
to  sign  the  central  striker  be 
needs.  And  after  Wednesday 


Manchester  Utd 
v Porto 

THE  last  time  these  clubs  met 
in  Europe  was  in  the  1 977-78 
Cup-winners’  Cup  when  Porto 
won  the  opening  game  4-0  and 
United  all  but  turned  the  tie 
around  back  at  Old  Trafford, 
winning  5-2.  Similar  dramas  are 
not  impossible  this  time,  al- 
though Schmelchel  has  surely 
suffered  enough  blood-letting 
for  one  season.  Artur  Oliveira 
wffl  pose  the  main  threat  to 
English  hopes  and,  to  Judge 
from  Porto's  Champions 
League  results  so  far,  they  are 
as  wed  organised  defensively  as 
they  are  up  front 


PIULUEIU. 

Having  made  £45  mill  ton 
from  their  group  matches 
United  now  stand  to  profit  by 
a farther  £2.5  million  from 
the  Porto  tie.  "It's  up  to  the 
manager,”  said  Martin  Ed- 
wards, the  club's  chairman 
and  chief  executive,  when  the 
party  returned  home  from  Vi- 
enna in  the  early  hours  yes- 
terday. "If  he  wants  to 
strengthen  tbe  squad  we  are 
more  than  capable  of  support- 
ing him.”  . , . 

Ferguson  came  home  iook- 
ing  decidedly  more  chipper 
than  he  had  done  on  United's 
arrival  in  Vienna.  "Now 
we’re  through  I feel  we  can 
improve,”  he  said.  “At  times 
against  Rapid  we  showed 
good  penetration.  Ryan  Giggs 
is  an  important  part  of  that, 
as  he  showed  with  his  goaL 
It's  very  hard  to  handle  him 
and  his  speed  when  he  makes 
runs  like  that.” 

Giggs,  like  Keane,  Beckham 
and,  crucially.  Cantona  found 
the  sort  of  form  this  level  of 
competition  consistently  de- 
mands. So  did  Peter  Schmei- 
chel  in  what  was  arguably  the 
most  warming  moment  of  a 
bitter  evening.  Schmelchel’s 
early  save  in  deflecting  Rene 
Wagner's  downward  header 
off  the  goal-line  with  one 
hand  Inevitably  drew  compar- 
isons with  Gordon  Banks's 
save  from  Pele  during  the 
1970  World  Cup.  but  there  was 
one  important  difference. 

As  Schmeichel  himself 
pointed  out:  "Gordon  had  to 
get  across  to  the  post  while 
this  one  was  straight  down 
the  middle.”  Nevertheless  the 
quality  of  the  Danish  goal- 
keeper's save  can  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  observers 
even  thought  of  putting  It  in 
the  Banks  category. 

The  down  side  of  Manches- 
ter United's  success  Is  the 
likely  loss  of  Keane  until  the 
New  Year  with  a gashed  shin, 
along  with  tbe  knee  and  ham- 
string injuries  which,  accord- 
ing to  Ferguson,  will  keep 
Butt  and  Gory  Neville  out  of 
Sunday's  match  at  West  Ham. 
But  by  next  March,  if  United 
are  lucky,  such  set-backs  will 
have  been  long  forgotten. 


Rosenborg  v Juventus 

ROSENBORG'S  2-1  win  In  Milan  confirmed  how  unwise  it  was  to 
underestimate  the  Norwegian  champions  and  probably  made 
Blackburn  Rovers  feel  a little  better  after  last  season's  experience 
in  Trondheim.  But  another  Nordic  surprise  at  Italian  expense  would 
defy  belief,  especially  now  that  Iversen  has  gone  to  Tottenham. 
Juventus  will  surely  have  too  much  talent  — and  loo  many  options 
— for  Nils  Eggen's  side  but,  with  seven  players  on  yellow  cards, 
they  will  need  to  take  care. 


Ajax  v Atletico  Madrid 

EVEN  irTa  period  of  transition  Ajax  are  still  strongly  landed  to 
reach  a third  successive  final,  as  they  did  in  the  early  Seventies. 
Davids,  Relzigerand  Finidi  George  have  all  gone  and  Kanu  has  a 
heart  problem,  but  Overmars  and  Litmanen  continue  to  give  their 
football  a lot  of  the  old  qualities  and  Kkdvert  scored  the  winner 
againstGrashopper  on  Wednesday.  Radi  Antic,  the  Atletico  coach, 
will  continue  to  put  his  faith  in  hard  work  and  discipline.  Much 
rests  with  the  mood  and  form  of  Caminero. 


Borussia  Dortmund  v Auxerre 

WELL  beaten  by  Ajax  In  last  season's  quarter-finals,  Dortmund 
now  have  Chapuisat  fully  fit  and  in  his  old  scoring  form.  With  the 
additional  experience  of  Mdller,  Riedie  and  Sammer,  provided  he 
Is  not  suspended,  they  will  expect  to  do  better  against  Auxerre. 
Guy  Roux’s  French  football  factory  have  qualified  impressively 
after  losing  1-0  at  home  to  Ajax  in  their  opening  game  but  with 
Blanc  and  Martin  no  longer  around,  they  may  lack  a few  wrinkles. 
Ties  to  be  played  on  March  5 and  19. 
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Liverpool  set  up  Ajax-style  school 


Mark  Redding 


IT  WAS  out  with  the  old 
and  in  with  the  new  on 
Merseyside  yesterday  as 
Liverpool  announced  an 
academy  of  youth  and  Ever- 
ton  said  they  were  ready  to 
quit  Goodlson  Park. 

The  Liverpool  scheme  will 
take  up  55  acres  in  JQrfcby 
and  contain  around  10 
pitches  plus  accommodation. 
Work  on  what  will  be  Brit- 
ain’s first  football  academy 
is  due  to  start  next  spring 
and  should  be  completed  by 
tbe  1998-99  season. 

Liverpool  have  been  Im- 
pressed by  the  example  of 


-the  Dutch  champions  Ajax 
and  the  French  champions 
Auxerre  who  have  built 
their  success  on  formidable 
youth  schemes.  The  red 
academy  will  be  run  by  Liv- 
erpool’s director  of  youth 
Steve  Heigh  way. 

“We  are  laying  the  foun- 
dations to  take  Liverpool 
into  the  2ist  century,"  the 
Liverpool  manager  Roy 
Evans  said.  "The  new  cen- 
tre will  allow  us  to  develop 
the  best  players  from  all 
over  the  world.” 

Everton  struck  a more 
sombre  tone  when  their 
chairman  Peter  Johnson 
suggested  the  club  could 
leave  their  Goodlson  home. 


where  they  have  been  since 
they  walked  out  of  Airfield 
in  1892.  They  have  their  eye 
on  land  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  city  next  to  the  M57. 

“I’m  not  at  all  happy 
about  tbe  facilities  that  we 
have  got"  Johnson  said. 
"Our  problem  is  that  we 
are  very  much  landlocked 
and  our  capacity  of  40,000 
could  well  suffer  if  we 
made  major  changes.” 

Middlesbrough  may  al- 
ready have  a new  stadium 
but  they  are  still  without 
their  key  player.  Yesterday 
the  club  said,  they  were  pre- 
pared to  write  off  the 
£4  million  they  paid  for 
Emerson  rather  than  allow 


the  heat-seeking  midfielder 
to  move  abroad. 

"We’ve  paid  the  fee, 
that’s  gone,  but  I'm  not 
sure  whether  he  can  afford 
not  to  play  football  for  four 
years."  their  chief  execu- 
tive Keith  Lamb  said. 

“If  he  doesn't  play  for  us 
he  can  sit  on  the  beach  in 
Brazil  or  on  the  quayside  in 
Barcelona  watching  the 
ships  sail  by." 

The  Brazilian.  24.  has 
been  fined  £100,000  for  his 
continuing  absences  and  is 
believed  to  be  hoping  for  a 
move  to  Spain.  He  could, 
however,  find  himself  with- 
out a wage  and  cast  into  lim- 
bo during  his  peak  years. 


New  PC  wanted  for  giant-killing 


FA  CUP:  Trevor  Hayletton  the  curious  case  of  Sudbury’s 
captain  Nicky  Smith  who  must  put  his  Suffolk  constabulary 
training  to  one  side  tomorrow  to  try  to  eliminate  Brentford 


THERE  is  nothing  quite 
like  the  FA  Cup  for  fill- 
ing tbe  head  with 
thoughts  of  what  might  just 
be.  And  sure  enough,  as  Sud- 
bury Town  look  to  send 
Brentford  the  way  of  hapless 
Brighton,  their  captain  Nicky 
Smith  confesses  that  his  mind 
has  been  awhirl  all  weak  — 
although  in  his  case  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  giant- 
killing  dreams  abroad  in  this 
Suffolk  market  town  some  20 
miles  west  of  Ipswich. 

Indeed  there  have  been 
times  when  he  has  had  to  stop 
and  remind  him<u»H1  why  vir- 
tual strangers  are  wishing 
him  "all  the  best  for 
Saturday”. 

It  is  easy  to  forget  that  for 
the  would-be  heroes  of  part- 
time  football  there  Is  a day 
job  requiring  due  care  and  at- 
tention. and  for  Smith  this 
week  has  been  all  about  his 
first  steps  to  uniform  as  the 
newest  member  of  the  county 
constabulary. 

“I  suppose  It  wasn't  the  best 
time  to  begin  a career  such  as 
this  or  to  undertake  a rigor- 
ous training  course,  trat  work 
has  to  come  first  and  becom- 
ing a policeman  Is  an  ambi- 
tion I have  held  for  a long 
time,”  said  Smith  in  a rare 
break  between  classroom 
studies  at  county  police  head- 
quarters in  Martlesham. 

'There  has  been  so  much  to 
take  to  that  my  head  has  not 


stopped  spinning  with  it  alL 
But  it  has  taken  me  some 
time  to  get  this  far  and  I'm 
determined  not  to  mess 
things  up.  I’ve  not  really  had 
time  to  think  about  the  Brent- 
ford tie  yet  but  that  could 
work  to  my  advantage.” 

His  decision  to  leave  the 
professional  ranks  at  25  and 
pursue  a life  outside  the  game 
is  instructive  for  the  dispar- 
ity it  reveals  between  those  In 
the  lower  divisions  and  those 
on  Premiership  salaries. 
When,  in  1994,  Colchester 
released  him  <a  a free  transfer, 
there  was  some  hard  thinking 
in  the  Smith  household. 

“I  could’ve  gone  to 
Wycombe  but  what  was  on 
offer,  bearing  in  mind  where  I 
would  have  to  live,  wouldn’t 
have  left  me  enough  to  repair 
the  car.  I talked  things 
through  with  my  wife  and  de- 
cided this  was  the  way  toga. 

. Tve  had  a number  of  jobs 
but  Pm  definitely  a lot  better 
off  and  every  Saturday  [play- 
ing] you  come  across  other 
ex-pros  who  have  done  the 
same.  Perhaps  that  explains 
why  so  many  to* me  at  tht« 
level  are  able  to  do  well 
against  the  league  clubs.” 

Confirmation  of  this  comes 
from  a glance  at  Richie  Fowl- 
ing’s line-up  for  the  second- 
round  tie  which  will  show, 
apart  from  the  midfielder  cap- 
tain, five  players  who  once 
wore  Colchester  colours  and 


who  are  also  returning 
"home”,  the  authorities  hav- 
ing ruled  that  the  game  be 
switched  to  Layer  Road  from 
Sudbury’s  Priory  Stadium. 

Smith  found  his  way  there 
first  time  round  after  launch- 
ing bis  career  at  Southend 


Smith ...  man  in  uniform 


where  his  first  manager  was 
Bobby  Moore.  He  recalls  the 
calming,  assured  way  the 
great  man  issued  training- 
ground  instructions.  After 
England's  World  Cup-win- 
ning captain  came  Dave 
Webb,  a chirpier  cockney  and 
the  man  who  will  occupy  the 
visitors'  dug-out  tomorrow . 

It  was  Smith's  nerveless 
penalty  after  extra-time  at 
the  Goldstone  which  pro- 
pelled Sudbury  to  these  un- 
precedented heights  and 
ruined  Jimmy  Case's  hopes  of 
avoiding  the  sack  before 
Christmas. 

Tomorrow’s  task  looks  Ear 
stlffer  against  the  Second  Div- 
ision leaders  but  the  captain 
has  every  confidence  in  his 
team,  who  are  currently  well 
placed  to  the  Dr  Martens  Pre- 
mier Division,  one  of  the 
three  Feeder  leagues  into  tbe 
Conference.  Certainly  the 
force  is  with  the  underdogs. 

Tve  had  one  or  two  people 
from  the  training  course  say- 
tog  they  will  be  going  to  the 
game  to  cheer  us  on,”  added 
Smith.  “It  Is  a lovely  dub, 
with  lovely  people,  and  it 
would  be  marvellous  to  see 
our  name  in  the  hat  for  the 
third  round  among  all  those 
giants  from  the  Premiership.” 


1 996-7  Season 

PREMIERSHIP  FOOTBALL 

Tickets  available  for  various  clubs 


BOOK  TICKETS  NOW 
0171  413  3355 
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Tour  match:  Mashonaiand  v England  XI 


Nightmare  in  Mashonaiand 


David  Horn  bt  Harare 


NGLAND’s  likely 
Test  team  suc- 
cumbed to  a hu- 
. mil  la  ting  seven- 
I wicket,  three-day 
defeat  yesterday  against  a 
side  containing  only  five  fun- 
time  players.  But  don’t  worry, 
Sky's  motivational  videos 
have  arrived. 

David  Lloyd,  the  England 
coach,  carried  a pile  of  tapes 
into  the  dressing-room  soon 
after  lunch  but,  as  they  com- 
prise highlights  of  England's 
recent  overseas  perfor- 
mances, the  tourists  are  un- 
likely to  be  unduly  detained. 
Not  unless  someone  has 
thought  to  throw  in  some 
black  and  white  footage  of 
Lord  Hawke  elegantly  flick- 
ing a Rhodesian  tobacco 
farmer  through  square  leg. 

Everybody  has  his  grue- 
some favourite  as  England’s 
worst  performance  in  recent 
memory.  There  was  the  defeat 
against  a West  Indies  Board 
XI  in  Grenada  three  years  ago 
Immediately  after  the  infa- 
mous 46  ail  out  in  the  Trini- 
dad Test;  the  second  of  two 
defeats  against  the  Australian 
Academy  at  North  Sydney  the 
following  year;  or  perhaps 
Zimbabwe’s  defeat  of  England 
in  the  1992  World  Cup. 

Those  performances  were 
confirmation  of  tours  that 
were  beyond  repair.  This  de- 
feat is  merely  an  embarrass- 
ing set-back  at  the  start  of  one 
that  is  not  beyond  redemp- 
tion. That  is  why  it  is  poss- 
ible. necessary  even,  to  retain 
an  optimistic  outlook  amid 
the  understandable  cynicism. 

While  Michael  Atherton 
stoically  ran  through  the 
usual  platitudes,  Zimbabwe's 
captain  Alistair  Campbell 
said:  “At  first  1 thought  we 
would  be  competitive.  Now 
we  are  beginning  to  fancy  our 
chances,  but  England  have 
not  had  much  practice  and 
the  time  will  come  when  it 
will  all  dick." 

A power  cut  here  made  one 
wonder  if  Campbell  meant 
"click”  as  in  turning  all  the 
lights  out,  because  England's 
top  six  have  batted  as  if  in  the 
dark  since  arriving  in  Zimba- 
bwe 10  days  ago.  In  both  in- 
nings against  Mashonaiand 


the  first  four  wickets  went  be- 
fore 30: 

Atherton  has  made  nine 
runs  in  three  innings,  his 
foot-fast  drive  yesterday  at  a 
wide  delivery  from  Gary 
Brent  providing  proof  of  his 
worsening  back  condition,  He 
is  peeved  whenever  much  is 
made  of  it,  but  nipping  down 
to  a Harare  hospital  for  an  X- 
ray  during  a work  to  rule 
does  not  immediately  sound 
like  something  you  do  for  fun. 

“They  are  in  the  middle  of 
their  season  and  we  are  still 
rusty,”  he  said.  Asked  if  he 
remained  convinced  that  Eng- 
land's three-month  break  had 
been  the  right  policy,  his  ex- 
pression confirmed  that  he 
was  not  about  to  abandon  his 
beliefs  on  the  evidence  of  one 


Scoreboard 


Xk  Rnt  timing*  197  (R  O B 
Croft  BO  nor,  H J KM«y  5-53). 


_ (Overnight:  279-8) 

D MUnibanafla*  not  out 

R J KtrtMy  It**  b Tutnell  

Extra*  ObO.  nb7) 


Tool  (*L4  omrm) 1*0 

M of  oUMa  22.  80.  MB.  2SB.  266.  2B7. 
274,  27S.  275. 

Boraftagi  Mull  ally  12-2-42-0;  (Sough 
16-3-42-1;  Caddtcfc  10-2-46-0;  Tutnell 
Z5-4-7-7B-0;  Croft  22-4-06-4. 


NV  KnlghtcD  JRCainpbeU  bKIrttey  S 
*M  A Atherton  cOJfi  Canqtoeil 

0 Brant 7 

fA  J Stewart  0 Kfrtfoy O 


N Hussain  bwbPA  Strang 

G P Thorpe  c D J ft  Campbell  b Brant  9 
JP  Crawley  cMatambanadzob  Brent  74 

ROB  Croft  0 P A Strang 3 

□ Gough  b P A Strang 19 

A R Caddlek  c A D R Campbell 
b P A Strang  . 


A D Multeity  03  b Brant . 
PCRTu 


Extras  (tt*.  n&2)_ 


Total  (71.1  overa) . 


ISO 

4. 4, 27, 26,  IDS,  111.137. 

159. 107. 

Bwratagt  Klrtley  1B-fl-aS-£  B C Strang 
11-6-18-0;  Brent  10-3-22-4;  P A Strang 
33.1-6-56-4;  Rower  11-0-43-0. 


Saco 


G W Flower  c Crawtoy  b Multeity  — * 

S V Carlisle  b Multeity  3 

'ADR  Campbell  not  out  69 

D L Houghton  c Gough  b Thorpe  — 34 

C B wtahan  not  out o 

Extras  (Ifafi.  nbl] « 

Total  (for  3.  203  owe} 99 

F—  at  elriWte  6.  11.95. 

DM  not  Mi  tO  J R Campbell.  D Matenv 
tjonactco,  P A Strang.  B C Strang.  Q B 
Brent,  R J Barter. 

Bora  Ha  gt  Mullally  5-1-18-2;  Gough 
3-0-14-0:  Tutnell  &-1-35-0;  Crolt 
63-0-23-0;  Thorpe  1-0-3-1. 
llaiftin  K Kanjee  end  O Kalen. 

•nr 


disaster.  Ia  that  at  least  he  Is 
right 

Too  much  can  he  made  of 
England’s  limited  practice. 
David  Houghton  had  man- 
aged one  innings  in  four 
weeks  before. this  match,  yet 
he  followed  up  his  first-in- 
nings century  with  a breezy 
34  yesterday  as  Mashonaiand 
rattled  off  the  98  needed  for 
victory  shortly,  before  the 
dose. 

Alistair  Campbell  had  been 
woefully  out  of  form  but  his 
freely  struck  half-century  was 
bis  «»ennrl  of  the  match  Eng- 
land’s brief  hopes  of  escape 
after  Mullally  Tn*d  quickly 
removed  the  openers  were 
soon  extinguished. 

England  had  resumed  83  be- 
hind on  first  rnn-tngn  and 
retained  realistic  prospects  of 
victory  if  they  could  set  Ma- 
shonaiand 160-plus  in  the 
fourth  Innings,  but  the  swing- 
ing han  m the  first  hour  vir- 
tually put  paid  to  that. 

Knight  might  have  consid- 
ered himself  doubly  unfortu- 
nate over  his  riigmicga]  when, 
in  his  eyes,  Kirtiey’s  delivery 
neither  (licked  his  bat  nor 
carried  to  the  wicketkeeper, 
but  he  had  survived  a desper- 
ately dose  leg-before  decision 
against  the  Sussex  bowler 
first  balL 

Stewart  fell  ball  for 

nought  as  Kirtley’s  perfect 
out-swinger  dislodged  his  off- 
stump  and  Brent’s  fraternal 
medium  pace  soon  accounted 
for  Atherton  and  Thorpe,  who 
pushed  suspiciously  outside 
off-stump  and  was  caught  at 
the  wicket 

Only  Crawley  prospered. 
He  batted  nearly  three  hours 
for  his  74.  including  a succes- 
sion of  flowing  off-drives,  hut 
even  he  was  not  beyond  criti- 
cism .what  that  very  shot 
brought  about  his  downfall  as 
Brent  continued  to  enjoy  un- 
expected riches. 

England's  worst  debacles  of 
recent  vintage  often  had  a 
leg-spin  theme  and  Paul 
Strang’s  danger  in  the  forth- 
coming Test  series  was  high- 
lighted as  he  took  four  wick- 
ets, the  best  of  them  that  of 
Hussain,  who  was  out  leg-be- 
fore trying  to  paddle.  As  vice- 
captain,  Hussain  win  hope 
that  Atherton’s  captain’s 
paddle  is  not  about  to  be 
passed  in  his  direction. 


Joy  unconfined . . . James  Klrtley  goes  wild  with  delight  after  bowling  Alec  Stewart  yesterday  photograph:  christubvey 


Boxing 


Boom  time  ahead  for  Hamed 


Kovtn  mtchafl 


IASEEM  HAMED  thinks 
he  is  one  or  two  fights 
away  from  fulfilling  the 
boast  that  he  is  the  biggest  tal- 
ent in  boxing.  In  announcing 
another  step  in  that  journey  — 
a bout  at  London  Arena  on 
February  8 -Tgairua  the  Ameri- 
can Tom  Johnson  ■ — the  rich- 
est man  in  Wincobank  con- 
firmed that  he  might  already 
be  the  biggest  mouth. 


“Twenty-two  years  old  and 
34  and  0!  Man,  that’sgotto  be 
great!”  The  unbeaten  York- 
chirpman  bellowed  In  mock- 
American.  Johnson,  as  bona 
fide  an  American  as  he  is  a 
genuine  champion,  looked 
mildly  amused. 

Johnson,  known  as  “Boon 
Boom”,  has  made  12  defences 
of  the  International  Baring 
Federation  featherweight 
title,  eloquent  testimony  to 
his  pedigree.  Hamed,  the 
World  Bering  Organisation 


champion,  would  not  be 
stffled:  “Excellent  record  — 
but  it’s  all  got  to  end.  As  you 
know,  my  favourite  round  is 
round  two,  so  don’t  blink  in 
round  two— and  I don’t  want 
Tom  to  blink  either." 

There  Is  concern  among  the 
fight  game’s  deal-makers  that 
the  recent  defeat  of  Mike  Ty- 
son has  left  a vacuum  at  the 
top  of  the  sport.  Victory  over 
Johnson  would  make  Hamed 
a leading  contender  to  fill  that 

gap  — and  his  eyes  are  al- 
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OR  talk  to  insurance 
people  who  treat  you  like 
an  individual.  Interested? 
Call  0800  333  800  \ \/V 


for  a motor  or 
home  quote. 


EAGLE  STAR 
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ready  on  the  American 
golden  boy  Oscar  de  la  Hoya. 
who  boxes  with  such  distinc- 
tion a stone  above  him  at 
light-welter;  boxing’s  only 
other  superstar  is  the  I2st  su- 
premo Roy  Jones  Jar,  who 
has  won  at  light-heavyweight 

One  man  chasing  Jozies  is 
Steve  Collins.  “If  I have  to 
move  up  to  fight  him,  I will,” 
said  the  Irishman,  who  will 
itefend  his  WBO  I2st  title  on 
the  Hamed  bill.  An  opponent 

will  be  announced  next  week 
for  Collins  and  for  the  WBC 
super-middleweight  cham- 
pion Robin  Reid. 

The  Londoner  Micky 
Cantwell,  whose  home  was 
repossessed  two  Christmases 
ago,  fights  the  South  African 
Baby  Jake  Matlala  at  light-fly- 
weight,  “if  you  win  this,  you’ll 
be  able  to  pay  cash  for  me," 
said  the  promoter  Frank  War- 
ren, who  says  the  to  million 
(£5-6  min  inn)  promotion  is  foe 
biggest  of  his  career. 


Results 


Rugby  Union 

Wasps  to  swap  with  Wigan 


Ian  Matin 


Soccer 

FlMDUft  Lebanon  4,  Georgia  2. 

Rugby  Union 

COmtacnOHi  CLUB  MATCMi  Sale  6. 
Loughborough  SUU  22. 

Golf 

ZIMBABWE  oral  (Harare*:  Liartlng 
that  mwMd —area  |SA  laOaae  Mated): 

S van  Vuuren;  □ Tertotercbe.  47  3 van  dor 
Mere*  (Nam).  98  N Prura  (ami-  «•  « 
Cayeux  (23m);  A Pttss  (US);  O Foarfe.  TON 
Kamungaromu  (2m);  J Kingston;  1 Hutch- 
ings; C WhitBtete.  T1  D Pappas;  U Mur- 
tea*;  B Vanvey  aim  J HOMtey;  R Dreyer.  J 
Blaten  (Zlm).  T9  M UcNufty  (23m):  S Hob- 
day. T Dodds  (Nam);  G Raid;  D Bqcbb;  A da 
Silva  (BO;  U Sehots  A RoastoR  B 
Vaughan:  B Verwey  JnnA  Parte  C Lofton  S 
VfeUran.  TS I Pftmert  M Btooetni;  T John- 
stone rami  M G Lavanson.  

UUCM  EXPRESS  QUAUFVUIO 
SCHOOL  (La  Manga.  Spi  ruftng  9H- 
tamta  aooraa  ((Srtre  uteeaa  stated):  919 
V Stem  rod  (NoO  71. 71,  70.  *13  u Hk1> 
tom  (Bwa)  72.  7a  71.  SMB  1-  Eiteaofi 
(Svft)  72, 72. 72;  T EaXln  70, 7a  78.  217  M- 
J Roulaau  (Can)  68.  70.  79:  W Panereon 
(US)  73.  7h  71;  J Lao  (US)  72, 72.  73.  218 
H HoMdns  (Aua)  73.  73.  73:  C Schmitt  (FO 

70.  74.  74:  M-T  PtetsW  IFr)  68.  73.  7S;  S 
Fanon  (NZ)  7a  71.  74  910  M Burabom 
(Soft)  73. 72. 74;  S Sdtmd  (Swo)  74. 63.  76- 
990  S EBtoB  73, 72. 78;  I MflOtol  72. 7i  7® 

S Lambert  70. 73.  77.  tHN  MM 
75. 72.  74;  M Landehag  (S»a)  74.  75.  72;  M 
Maiireon  (SA)  74. 74, 7^J  Head  74. 73, ,74; 
L Dwroott  73, 74. 7V  J OBver  74.  7a  74;  K 
Andaraaon  (Ewe)  71. 7a  74;  A Torres  (Arg) 

71,  7a  77. 


Tennis 


ORAMD  SUM  CUPl  

■acker  (Got)  bt  J Has*  ISartn)  6-4.  M; 

T “l (GBI  bt  M Washington  (US) 

7-5.  6-3. 


Basketball 


EUBQUHOnm:  Omaa  *•  Ulkarapw  »■ 

Umoces  91  (wt).  Oranp  B«  Dynaaw  m»- 
cowTa  Savma  75  (aeft);  Be*  Piisan  7a 
PavoifttZ  78. 

MBA:  Detroit  m AttertteBU  MWd  1W. 
DMlw  7ft  W 109.  NSW  Jeraej  102  Cteve- 
teod  84,  Oftendo  57:  uan  ioi.  LA  LaIw* 
75-  Houston  04.  Boston  fift  San  Anwdo 
113.  pS^tepnla  10S  Fteente  IIS .Gouun 
State  ST:  tocaana  127.  Vancouver  80 

Ice  Hockey 

rilBMIBP Ilf*"11" Kingston  T.ToBord 6. 
MHLi  BuRato  a Vancouw  7 (at);  Montreal 
a Boston  4;  NY  Ranger*  1.  Philadelphia  1 


1 Jt  f ASPS  will  next  week 

t/\f  unveil  plans  to  forge 
V V a playing  link  with 

Wigan,  rugby  league’s  dom- 
inant club  of  the  last 
decade. 

The  immediate  result  of 
the  partnership  will  be  that 
Va’aiga  Ttdgamala,  the  for- 
mer All  Black  wing  cur- 
rently on  loan  to  Wasps, 
will  not  return  to  Wigan 
next  month  as  planned. 

Tuigamala  had  been 
hired  on  a £5.000-a-xnatch 
basis  during  the  Super 
League’s  dose  season  but 
he  may  now  remain  in  Lon- 
don until  the  Super  League 
kicks  off  next  March. 

The  playing  link  may  also 
mean  some  Wasps  playing 
rugby  league  for  the  newly 
tagged  Wigan  Warriors. 

Geoff  Huckstep,  the 
Wasps  chief  executive,  said 


(oh:  Ottawa  2.  Pittsburgh  4;  WasNngten  O. 
DMrdl  2:  DaUaa  1.  San  Joaa  Z.  Colorado  2. 
Edmonton  0;  Anaheim  3.  Tampa  Bay  1. 

Cricket 

TWEE-DAY  MATCH!  Magprai  South  Af- 
rica 384-5  dec  (H  Qlbtas  JOOno]  and  482-3 
(H  Globs  171.  B McMillan  13ft  L Kftaenor 
I02no).  tmBa  A 340  (V  Kambll  88).  Maicn 


Squash 


MAHIMDRA  INTB»ATIONAL  (Bom- 
bay): Quarter  Hntea  R Sylea  (Aus)  bt  P 
Gregory  (Gr)  15-a  16-a  15-7;  M ten 
(Eng)  tt  D Ryan  (Ire)  13-15.  15-7.  16-12. 
16-K  S Part*  (Eng)  bt  Zubnlr  Jahan  (Pafc) 
15-11.  16-17,  7-lft  16-7.  15-4:  P Meal 
(Scot)  w A Ssreda  (Egypt)  13-15.  17-15, 
15-7. 16-tO. 


Fixtures 


Ptyvnouth 


(7.46  unJass  ctattd) 

Soccer 

FA  CUP. 

Exeter. 

LEAQUS  OF  WALES:  Ltawntffrald  v 
Ebb*  Yale. 

PAI  NATIONAL  LEAGUEi  Pratrfar  Dte- 

Wm  3l  Patricia  Ath  v Bohimtena. 

Hockey 

BRITISH  AEROSPAC9  NATIONAL 


u-is  (ion.  cwton  college). 


• Two  days  ot  bioiker  practice  helped 
Steve  van  Vuuren  to  a ahare  of  the  firat- 
rouod  lead  with  hte  Mtow  South  African 
Dea  TarWanche  m the  Zimbabwe  Open  in 
Herara  yeewflay.  The  37 -year -om  van 
vuuren.  who  noted  out  twice  from  buiAara, 
ooHected  eft  blfttes  and  on  eagte  with 
only  one  dropped  Shot  to  hb  seven-under- 
pv  65.  He  was  matched  Inter  In  the  after- 
noon oy  tarbionctw,  who  tad  ftra  binUas 
end  an  eagle  at  the  par-five  nth.  Namib- 
ia's Sehalk  van  der  Merwe  was  two  shots 
HKX  In  third  place  with  the  amending 
champion  Nick  Price  ot  Zimbabwe  fourth 
on  6ft 

• Iraq  bee:  otalr  btoer  rhraia  Iran  3-1  In 
tne  Aslan  Ci*  soccer  Snab  to  fte  United 
Arab  Emirates.  Urged  on  by  some  JttO 
euppartere  etwnang  ~WDh  our  aoula  and 
blood  are  redeem  you  Iraq",  the  Iraqi  aide 
produced  a good  performance  end 
ccarcety  resembled  e side  ttat  h8d  puwed 
Bffle  tootben  In  the  Past  seven  yetm.  nq 
has  been  tmdar  IBI  eentttona  tor  more 
then  afar  yearn  end  dm  they  were  Im- 
posed the  national  aide  nee  not  ployed  an 
WtmNMel  to  Baghdad. 


that  Wigan  had  been  im- 
pressed by  the  England  in- 
ternationals Lawrence  Dal- 
Iagllo  and  Andy  Gomarsall 
when  Wasps  and  Wigan 
met  in  the  final  of  the  Mid- 
dlesex Sevens  last  May. 

He  said:  “It  might  be  that 
some  of  our  players  would 
go  to  Wigan  when  available 
and  we  would  have  their 
men  on  our  books  for  our 
winter  season.  After  all,  the 
release  of  Va'aiga  Tuiga- 
mala has  worked  wonder- 
fully for  ns  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  cannot 
make  total  use  of  these 
year-long  professional 
sportsmen.  It  happens  in 
other  sports  at  the  top 
leveL” 

Another  Wigan  centre 
Gary  Connolly,  on  winter 
loan  at  Harlequins,  will 
miss  the  Courage  League 
leaders’  trip  to  Bath  tomor- 
row. He  ia  recovering  from 
a minor  knee  operation  and 


Hockey 


Will  Carling  will  be  part- 
nered in  midfield  by  Peter 
Mensah. 

• The  Lions  lock  Andy 
Reed  returns  to  the  Scot- 
land squad  after  an  absence 
of  more  than  two  years  for 
the  match  against  Italy  at 
Murrayfleld  tomorrow 
week.  Reed,  who  moved 
from  Bath  to  Wasps 
recently,  has  fought  h Is 
way  back  to  fitness  after  a 
bade  Injury.  The  Injured 
scrum-half  Gary  Arm- 
strong is  replaced  by  Der- 
rick Patterson  and  North- 
ampton’s prop  Matt 
Stewart  also  steps  up. 

SCOTLAND  SQUADi  Backs:  C 
riiaiw  (Intel  roes).  R huob  (London 
Scottish).  S H—rtnga  (Watsmtenai.  K 
lagn  (Stirling  County).  D Patterson 
(He riot's  FPL  B ItetftiHi.  R Bliaiiliiml.  D 
Start,  (all  Mafraaa).  A Stengar  (Hewteft). 
O Tavrnsaad  (Northampton,  capll. 
Forward*!  D Create  (Wasps).  Q Vs 
(Curtin).  D Wtea.  E Patars  (Doth  Bath).  K 
MoKaanto  (Stirling  County).  A Road 
(Wospa).  I Into  (Gloucester).  B Marat 
(Edtobwgh  A).  M Itarart  (Northampton). 
■ Water  ■ (OHK),  tt  Vak  (NewcasIlB). 


Global  vision  seeks  TV  focus 


Pat  Rowley 


NEW  annual  inter-nation 
competitions  for  men  and 
women,  the  World  Hockey 
Series,  have  been  proposed  by 
the  international  Hockey  Fed- 
eration — provided  “suffi- 
cient television  revenue”  is 
attracted. 

According  to  the  long-term 
development  plan,  the  first 
men's  competition  is  pen- 
cilled in  for  November  1997  to 
October  1998  with  the  women 
Starting  up  In  1998-99. 

The  events  would  be  open 
to  all  nations  and  would  start 
with  eliminating  rounds  in 


four  continental  areas  — 
Europe,  Africa.  AsiaOceania 
and  the  Americas  — with  one 
country  going  forward  from 
each  to  join  seeded  teams  in  a 
continental  final. 

Closest  to  home,  the  quali- 
fier would  be  joined  in  the 
second  round  by  three  seeded 
European  countries  to  find  a 
European  finalist. 

But  the  plan  is  complex  and 
seems  to  pander  to  the  elite. 
Two  teams  would  emerge 
from  two  other  continental 
groupings.  Americas-Oceanla 
and  Africa-Asia,  the  final  pit- 
ting those  three  winners 
against  a host  nation  who  had 
taken  no  previous  part 


New  South  Wales 
v England  A 

...while 
the  As 
keep 
rolling 
along 


Andy  Wilson  in  Sydney 


Dean  headley  and 

Ashley  Giles  have  been 
the  best  bowlers  on  the 
England  A tour  but  it  was 
their  batting  ability  that 
snatched  an  unlikely  victory 
over  a powerful  New  South 
Wales  team  at  the  SCG. 

England  had  apparently 
squandered  a winning  posi- 
tion in  this  first  of  two  one- 
day  games  when  a third  run- 
out left  them  on  202  for  eight 
chasing  a target  of  244.  How- 
ever. Headley  strolled  out 
looking  more  like  Viv  Rich- 
ards than  a tail-ender  and  his 
self-assurance  seemed  to 
spread  to  Giles. 

The  Warwickshire  player 
had  struggled  In  an  eighth- 
wicket  partnership  of  40  dom- 
inated by  Glen  Chappie  after 
contributing  to  the  dismissal 
of  his  captain.  Adam  Hol- 
lioake  was  leading  England's 
victory  bid,  making  his  half- 
century  from  49  balls  with 
four  fours  and  a powerful 
pulled  six.  until  he  was  left 
stranded  by  a mix-up  with 
Giles.  So  it  was  a big  relief  for 
foe  spinner  to  wrap  up  the 
win  with  a copybook  cover 
drive  from  the  third  ball  of 
the  last  over,  which  was 
greeted  by  a roar  from  the 
mini  Barmy  Army  of  back- 
packers which  had  gathered 
in  the  Ladies’  Stand. 

"I  felt  partly  responsible  for 
Adam’s  run-out,”  said  Giles, 
who  ended  with  39  from  39 
halls  on  his  SCG  debut  aTt 
was  a fantastic  feeling  to  hit 
that  four,  especially  here.” 

Headley’s  20  from  22  deliv- 
eries included  an  equally  im- 
portant and  stylish  boundary, 
flicking  a near-yorker  from 
Shane  Lee  through  midwicket 
in  the  penultimate  over  to 
leave  England  needing  five  off 
the  last.  The  Kent  man  was 
called  late  into  the  side  when 
illness  ended  Mark  Butcher’s 
ever-present  tour  record. 

Despite  suffering  from  a 
tummy  bug,  Headley, 
together  with  Chappie,  had 
given  England  a fine  start 
with  the  ball  after  Hollioke 
had  chosen  to  bowl  first  in 
humid  conditions  on  the  pitch 
used  for  the  second  West 
Indies  Test  Headley  howled 
his  10  overs  straight  through 
for  26,  while  Chappie  had 
Michael  Slater  caught  behind 
for  a single  slashing  at  a wide 
ban.  It  was  the  sort  of  dis- 
missal that  cost  him  his  place 
in  the  Test  team 
But  Lee,  who  has  also  been 
overlooked  by  Australia,  con- 
firmed the  relish  for  English 
bowlers  he  showed  at  Somer- 
set last  season  with  113  from 
108  balls.  Some  of  his  hitting 
was  murderous,  especially  a 
pulled  six  that  almost  cleared 
the  Bill  O’Reilly  Stand. 

Lee  confirmed  that  he  was 
in  discussion  with  Somerset 
about  a possible  return  next 
season  if  he  foils  to  make  the 
Ashes  tour.  He  will  be  keen 
to  impress  again  in  the 
second  one-day  game  tomor- 
row in  his  home  city  of  Wol- 
longong, just  south  of  Sydney. 

MNf  SOUTH  WALKS 

M J Slater  c Hegg  b Chappie 1 

C J Richards  c Giles  b Such  98 

T H EJoylbw  c Such  b Ealham 19 

S Lee  c White  b Hollloake 113 

K J Roberts  b Giles 41 

B E McNamara  c Chappie  b EaJtiam  1 

S M Thompson  not  out lO 

IP  A Emery  ml  out o 

Extras  (1b7.  wl.  no2l IQ 

Total  (tor  a SO  wars) *43 

M of  wfcfcatei  1.  56,  00.  716.  210.  235. 
DU  not  hot  *G  R J Matthews.  G H Robert- 
son. S PflkitaraE. 

Boa,— i Haaoley  10-3-26-0:  Cnappto 
7—1-40—1:  Ealnam  10-0-50-7:  Such 
0-0-38-1:  Giles  10-0-48-1:  Hollloake 
4-0-34-1. 


A McGrath  c Lee  b Robertson  43 

M P Vaughan  c Emery  b Thompson  19 

O A Shah  c Emery  b Robertson 19 

■A  J HoMloaka  run  out 81 

C White  b Robertson 3 

M A Eetoam  run  out  — — 7 

ftN  K Hogg  e Emery  h Robertson  — 2 

A F Giles  not  out 39 

G Chappie  run  out 

D W Haadle 


Extras  (toia  W3.  nb6) . 


Total  (tor 

na  oi 

167.244 


90 

19 


a.  483  overa)  — 


.944 


3T,  74. 103,  121, 14ft  156, 


all  P U Such. 

_ MkJtoras  0-0-41-0;  Thompson 
10-0-41-1:  Lee  10-0-47-0;  Robertson 
10-0-46-4;  McNamara  53- >-25-0;  Bayiiss 
6-2-29-0. 

Umpires:  I Thomas  and  A Morgan. 

A raoa  by  two  ratchets. 


Spot  ATh 
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Friday  December  6 1996 


Ljyerpooi  set  up  football  academy,  page  14 


England’s  cricketers  fall  to  Mashonaland,  page  15 

SportsGuardian 


GRAND  SLAM  CUP 


Eric  hums  to 
the  music  of  a 
nun’s  chorus 


Vincent  Hanna 


Smile  on  the  face  of  the  Tiger  Tim  . . . the  British  No.  1 happily  prarinnns  a hankflr  of  a hnnkhanri  ntw  hte  way  tn  a ct-mlght-gatc  viriwy  nror  MflliVat  WashingteB  FRANK  AUQSTHN 

Two  steps  from  £1  million 

Becker  next  as  Henman 
doubles  his  money  again 


Stephen  Biertey  In  Munich 


ANOTHER  day.  an- 
other 431550  dol- 
lars. Two  wins 
within  three  days 
here  at  the  Grand 
Slam  Cup  have  amazingly 
doubled  Tim  Henman's  earn- 
ings for  the  entire  year.  And 
he  was  supposed  to  be  tn  Mu- 
nich as  a non-playing  guest 
Now,  after  yesterday's  deci- 
sive 7-6.  6-3  quarter-final  vic- 
tory over  MaliVai  Washing- 
ton. this  year's  beaten 
Wimbledon  finalist  Britain's 
No.  1 clashes  swords  with  Bo- 
ris Becker,  king  of  Bavaria,  In 
tomorrow's  semi-finals. 

Should  he  beat  Becker,  and 
in  this  tournament  of  dollar 
fantasy  anything  can  seem 
possible,  and  go  on  to  win 
Sunday's  final,  then  in  the 
space  of  six  short  days  Hen- 


man could  fly  home  with  a 
million  pounds  in  his  pocket 

"You  can’t  get  any  better 
than  to  play  Boris  in  his  home 
town  except  perhaps  in  the 
Wimbledon  final  on  Centre 
Court  — and  that  Is  pretty 
much  his  home  too."  said 
Henman  with  a grin. 

He  had  previously  met 
Washington  only  once,  down 
by  the  Trent  in  Nottingham. 
Here  the  River  Isar  glinting 
under  the  winter  sun  recalled 
that  English  summer  day 
when  Henman's  6-3.  7-5  win 
blew  up  a gust  of  recognition 
which,  for  both  men,  in- 
creased to  a mighty  blast  of 
public  attention  a few  weeks 
later  in  SWI9. 

Here  in  the  Bavarian  capi- 
tal the  prize  was  very  much 
the  money  rather  than  the 
glory.  It  was  something  that 
was  bound  to  enter  both  of 
their  minds  and  did.  "Obvi- 


ously I was  aware  of  it  I 
played  Car  a lot  of  money 
today  and  I make  no  bones 
about  that”  said  Honman 

But  tomorrow's  five-set 
match  against  Becker  will  be 
a Gar  truer  sporting  occasion. 
It  is  the  first  time  they  have 
met  and  Henman  will  be 
keyed  up  by  far  more  than  the 
cheque  for  close  to  *500,000 
(£300,000)  which  he  will  take 
even  if  he  loses. 

This  was  arguably  the  best 
Henman  has  played  indoors. 
Washington,  ranked  20th  In 
the  world,  nine  above  Hen- 
man, was  regularly  discour- 
aged by  the  velocity  and  accu- 
racy of  the  Henman  serve. 
One  ace  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  set  — one  of  20  — 
fizzed  past  the  American  at 
more  than  laomph.  Washing- 
ton, his  brow  glistening 
under  the  Olymplahalle 
lights,  shook  his  head. 


The  first  set  bad  been  ex- 
tremely tight  and  always 
likely  to  go  to  the  tie-break. 
Henman  won  that  7-3  to  ap- 
plause that  could  best  be  de- 
scribed as  polite. 

His  match  was  second  on 
and,  once  Becker  played,  it 
was  clear  the  majority  had 
turned  their  attentions  to  the 
restaurants  and  bars  on  the 
perimeter  of  the  arena.  The 
clank  of  plates  amt  occasional 
raucous  laughter  soon  punc- 
tuated play  in  this  so-called 
premier  tournament. 

Not  that  this  worried  Hen- 
man one  jot  Only  once  did  he 
lose  concentration  and  that 
was  when  he  was  5-1  up  in 
the  second  set  Washington 
broke  him  and  his  thoughts 
suddenly  lurched  back  to  the 
Wimbledon  semi-final  when 
the  American  clawed  his  way 
back  from  the  abyss  of  defeat 
against  Todd  Martin. 

"Obviously,  when  you 
know  a guy  came  back  from 
5-1  down  at  the  semi  at  Wim- 
bledon, it  does  cross  your 
mind  but  I was  serving  well 
up  to  then  and  I thought  If  I 
play  one  more  good  game  it 
shouldn't  be  a problem,”  Hen- 
man said.  So  it  proved. 


In  the  first  of  the  day's  two 
matches  Switzerland's  Jakob 
Hlasek  lost  to  Becker  6-4, 6-1. 
Hlasek’s  first  and  only  vic- 
tory over  Becker  was  in  Basle 
in  1984  when  the  German  was 
16  years  old.  Even  then  the 
Prague-born  Swiss,  three 
years  older  than  Becker, 
struggled  to  win. 

The  next  year  Becker 
claimed  his  first  Wimbledon 
title  and  Hlasek  has  never 
managed  to  get  dose  to  beat- 
ing him  since.  Here  he  was 
simply  overwhelmed  by 
Becker's  weighty  serve  and  a 
dutch  of  tremendous  fore- 
hand and  backhand  returns. 

Hlasek,  like  Henman,  was  a 
substitute  for  this  tourna- 
ment Indeed  he  had  previ- 
ously announced  bis  retire- 
ment last  month,  although  he 
was  hardly  dragged  out  of  it 
kicking  and  screaming.  This 
defeat  netted  a cool  $262^00. 

Dressed  in  white,  save  for  a 
small  motif  on  his  shirt  and  a 
couple  of  narrow  flashes  on 
his  shoes,  Hlasek  appeared  a 
throwback  to  less  garish 
days.  It  seemed  time  had  truly 
slipped  by  him  in  the  second 
set  as  Becker  pounded  in  win- 
ning shots  with  compulsive 


l. 


Ruddles  County  Riddles, 


No.  13.  Pub  Challenge. 


For  Peter  Banuwortfey  it 
was  a drum  corns  true.  Ho  had 
woo  the  1996  Hertfordshire 
Pub  Quiz  Championship  after 
six  gruelling  rounds. 

But  hit  victory  was  by 
no  means  final.  He  had  yet 
to  claim  the  prize. 

He  was  placed  in  the 
bar  of  tha  Queen’s  Hud  Pub 
in  Wasfcotf.  There  were 
two  doors,  each  leading  tn 
different  rooms.  Behind  one 


of  the  doors,  lay  the  prize, 
a rancher  for  unlimited 
access  to  tha  lorn  of  his  irfc- 
Ruddles  County. 

The  challenge  was  set. 

Ha  did  not  know  behind 
which  door  (they  were 
merited  I end  2)  lay  which 
prize.  Beside  eaeh  door 
stood  a barman  to  help  him 
decide  which  door  to  choose. 

However,  the  catch  arts 
that  one  of  tha  barmen  had 


been  instructed  to  lie,  hot 
Peter  did  not  know  which. 

Peter  stepped  forward, 
asked  one  of  the  men  a 
question,  and  upon  hearing 
his  answer  confidently 
strode  through  door  f to 
claim  his  voucher. 

Peter  is  of  coarse  too 
busy  to  fell  us  how  he 
worked  out  which  door  to 
choose.  Do  you  know  how 
ha  worked  it  out? 


frequency.  It  might  have 
frightened  , the  life  out  of  Hen- 
man if  he  had  been  watching. 

At  5-4  down  Hlasek  picked 
up  two  rackets  and  played  the 
German's  first  serve  with  the 
wrong  hand,  Becker,  co- 
cooned In  concentration,  did 
not  even  notice  the  crowd 
tittering. 

"I  think  at  the  moment  I'm 
playing  the  best  tennis  of  my 
life,”  said  Becker,  which  was 
a clear  enough  warning  to 
Henman.  Becker's  injury  at 
Wimbledon  allowed  him  sev- 
eral weeks  of  precious  rest 
and  he  has  clearly  benefited 
hugely. 

Not  that  Henman  admitted 
to  being  tired  or  jaded  him- 
self. "I  think  people  thought  I 
had  played  too  much  tennis 
but  the  way  I served  today 
was  not  somebody  who  is 
fired.” 


THINGS  were  a bit  tense 
on  Wednesday  night. 
The  family  was  con- 
sumed with  foreboding. 
I tried  a little  Joke:  "John 
Major  asked  Alex  Ferguson  to 
lunch — to  get  to  know  some- 
one who  really  wants  to  be  in 
Europe." 

My  wife  stared  frostily : 
"Your  daughter  Sinead  says 
she's  applied  to  be  a Carmelite 
nun.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  itr 

"Pray,  "I  replied,  “that  he 
plays  well  tonight” 

It  Is  some  months  since  I 
have  written  about  Eric  and 
his  football  team.  My  thera- 
pist assures  me  that  lam  over 
the  worst  now. 

It  is  curious  how  much 
Cantona  remains  a talisman 
for  Manchester  United,  even 
in  these  hard  times.  His  un- 
certain and  moody  play  is 
reflected  in  all  the  team  does. 
He  feils,  they  fell  The  city  is 
baffled  and  depressed. 

For  three  years  he  has  domi- 
nated much  of  our  lives.  Can- 
tona has  imposed  his  image 
on  films.  TV  adverts  and  bill- 
boards. We  have  been  be- 
mused by  devils,  raindrops, 
sardines,  doggerel-verse  and  a 
"philosophy”  which  proves 
that  anything  sounds  pro- 
found if  said  with  a French 
accent. 

We  are  fascinated  and  infu- 
riated by  a man  whose  heroes 
are  the  poet  Rimbaud  and  the 
anarchist  Ferr§,  whose  grand- 
mother fought  the  Falangists 
in  Catalonia,  who  once 
called  his  national  team  man- 
ager a shit-bag  and  missed  a 
day’s  training  because  his  dog 
had  died. 

Cantona  came  to  Vienna  cm 
Wednesday  night  with  one 
goal  in  13  games,  out  of  touch 
and  out  of  sorts,  as  much  a 
puzzle  in  adversity  as  in  glory. 
The  Rapid  game  was  vital,  not 
just  for  Manchester  United 
but  for  British  football,  which 
has  made  no  impression  in  the 
European  Cup  for  a decades. 

Cantona  touched  the  hall  50 
times  during  the  match,  33  in 
the  first  half,  17  In  the  second, 

I rated  eight  of  those  contacts 
poor.  In  three  cases  he  beat 
one  man,  tried  to  take  on  an- 
other and  lost  the  ball.  On  18 
occasions  his  touch  was  posi- 
tive and  effective. 

But  eight  times  I caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  old  genius.  Like 


bis  left-footed  cross  from  the 
right  touchline  to  set  up  a 
simple,  and  muffed,  chance 
forSdlskjaer. 

That  superb  first  goal  with 
Giggs  weaving  a left/ right  di- 
agonal ; the  controlled  hold 
and  turn  by  Cantona,  drawing 
In  Ivanov,  before  stroking  the 
ball  into  the  path  of  Giggs  com- 
ing at  a reverse  angle.  These 
were  excellent  professional 
touches — as  was  his  header 
in  the  65th  minute  which  hit 
the  post;  and  his  slide  beyond 
the  defence  to  meet  Beckham's 
perfect  pass  for  the  second 
goal. 

But  I felt  that  fhmiliar  tingle 
with  one  move  after  38  min- 
utes: Cantona  on  the  right 
touchline  at  half-way.  a mazy 
run  across  the  field  pulls 
defenders  with  him,  an  ex- 
change with  Keane  who  feeds 
Beckham  on  the  right  Can- 
tona sprints  40  yards,  arriving 
at  the  far  post  to  meet  Beck- 
ham’s long  cross  on  the  vdley. 
I was  mesmerised  by  the  skill 
and  vision  but  still  wondered 
whether  a year  ago  he  might 
have  turned  It  Into  the  goal  of 
the  season. 

« 

ERIC  has  lost  confi- 
dence,” said  Alex 
Fynn,  who  helped 
write  Cantona  on  Can- 
tona, published  last  month. 
"Things  he  did  instinctively 
he  now  thinks  about  and  they 
don't  work  so  well" 

Cantona  insecure?  An  oxy- 
moron, I thought.  But  that  is 
what  people  who  know  him 
say.  that  he  Is  a man  in  the 
process  of  changing  Identity. 
He  still  smarts  over  his  rejec- 
tion by  the  French  national 
team,  both  in  Euro  96  and 
since. 

"Eric  wants  recognition  on 
the  international  stage,  and 
being  Ignored  is  a massive 
blow  to' his  self-esteem.”  a 
friend  said,  “He  needs  to  be 
arrogant,  to  be  secure  in  his 
identity  and  his  power, " said 
another.  "He  feds  cheated  of 
his  Chance  for  greatness." 

Nor  did  the  drubbing 
United  took  from  Juventus  in 
Turin,  where  Ferguson 
played  him  out  of  position,  im- 
prove his  mood. 

Cantona,  I am  told,  is  basi- 
cally a happy  man.  He  has  a 
devoted  femily  and  lives  in  a 
community  that  worships 
him.  He  knows  that  his  future 
is  secure  at  Old  Trafibrd.  He 
lacks  neither  money  nor  in- 
teresting things  to  do.  But  it  is 
not  enough  for  him,  not  for  the 
rest  of  us  either. 

Well,  maybe  on  Wednesday 
night  In  Vienna  that  arrogant 
spark  was  rekindled.  Perhaps, 
now,  he  will  get  one  last 
chance  for  greatness. 

I hope  so — because  I think 
Sinead  is  serious  about  the 
convent. 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20,829 

Set  by  Rdelio  ’’ 


Across 


8 Lawyers  have  It,  individual 
voice  of  the  male  (8) 

9 Solutionis  a Oueen  for  New 
South  Wales  (6) 

10  Lower  part  of  pin  (4) 

11  Prodding  the  body  causes 
pimples  (5,5) 

12  Old  cubic  carat,  a fancy 
sHveralloy(6) 

14  One  figures  trs  the  ready 
follower  (8) 

IB  Do  not  start  to  outline  when 
drawing  adrde<7) 

17  Crossing  exercises  left  one 
able  (7) 

20  KeepBruramellnhlaRyto 
scale  (8) 

22  Pretty  artist  and  the  king  (B) 

23  Mainly  deep  mysteries  (10) 

24  Powder  the  German 
statesman  (4) 


26  Note  has  one  right  for 
biography  (6) 

26  Left  without  atmosphere, 
having  no  retreat  (8) 

Down 


1 What's  left  for  a graduate 

with  tong  arms  (8) 

2 It  turns  up  very  loudly, 
causing  a row  (4) 

3 Bshb  midright  entrytoftthflS) 

4 Ambassador  runs  on  lines 
for  colony  (7) 

B Pain  for  an  ugly  person  (4-4) 
8 Palms  do  wave  above  first 
sacred  singer  (10) 

7 James,  the  outlaw,  one 
hears  Is  a cowand  (6) 

13  Angel's  resting  place?  (3,7) 
16  Flora,  these  are  wrong  (ft 

18  Seth  may  first  turn  purple  (8) 

19  Part  of  the  church  dear  tt> 
the  French  (7) 


CROSSWORDMUniONSO^SB 


21  Nail  poQsh  Is  title  In  the 

Spanish  (6) 

22  Country's  former  state  lacks 
a capital  (6) 

24  KeMn^s  badly  put  down  (4) 

Solution  tomorrow 


Stuek?  Than  call  our  sokiUone  Bno 
on  OMt  338  238.  Colto  oom  SOp  par 
tninUbB  Mon-Fri.  8sm-Gpm.  and  45p 
par  minute  st  bS  other  ttmoa-Savica 
oupptod  by  ATS 
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